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1793: 

MONG the various remains of antiquity there are noney 
perhaps, which have a ftronger claim upon our attention 
than the works of Tacitus. They are equally inftruCtive to 
the philofopher, the hiftorian, the moraliit, and the politician. 

They regard fome-of the greatett and moft interefting evenis 

which have occurred in the world; they exhibit a greater va 

riety of character than any fimilar production ; ; they didi 

in the moft pointed and ufeful reflexions; and, for energy of 

fentiment and beauty of compof fition, tand uitrivalied by any 
hiftorical writings ancient or modern. 

Pofterity is, perhaps, under a more ferious obligation to 
Tacitus than to any other hiftorian. He is the author among 
the ancients who has depicted the horrors of defpotifm in the 
mott ftriking colours, and who has afforded the moft impref= 
five leflons “againtt that debafement of national charad Ler, 
which fubmits tamely to the yoke of flavery. To princes not 
lefs than to the people he affords the beft inftructic on; in dif- 
playing the internal mifery < Birantis he warns thofe who ar 
cloathed aly vuthetity to avoid their fate 

It is a very fingular circumitance, that while moft of the mo-« 
huments of Greek and Roman genius have been made fami- 
liar to the Britifh nation b 
before appeared of this diftine 
of good tafte would even endure to perufe: yet there were 
three Englith tranflations extant previous to this of Mr. Mur- 
phy. The firft was publifhed fo early as the reign-of queen 
Elizabeth, by Green way and fir Henry Saville; the fecond 
was by Dryden and others, but this we fufpect to be chjefly a 
spurious tranflation from the French; the third was by Mr. 
Gordon, which has become 2lmoft proverbia! for the vicious 
and affected ftyle in which it ‘is compofed. It iS; indeed, in 
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fome parts, fcarcely intelligible, and is affuredly not Eng- 
lifh, fince neither the grammar nor the idiom of that language 
is preferved. In the courfe of our review we fhall compare 
a few {pecimens of Mr. Gordon’s tranflation with that before 
us, in order to enable our readers to judge more perfeCtly of 
the mérits of Mr. Murphy’s performance. We omit in this 
enumeration the elegant tranflation of the Manners of the Ger- 
mans, and the Life of Agricola, by Dr. Aikin, as they con- 
ftitute fo fmal! a portion of the works of our hiftorian. 

One reafon why no perfon, from the time of Mr. Gordon 
to the prefent period, has attempted to prefent this invaluable 
work to the public in an Englifh drefs, is undoubtedly the dif- 
ficulty of the undertaking. ‘Tacitus. is not only obfcure, but 
he poffeffes a ftyle of fuch peculiar animation, fo condenfed, 
fo brilliant, that even men of abilities, feeling the difadvanta- 
geous comparifon that muft be drawn by every man of letters 
between the copy and the original, have fhrunk from the tafk. 
On this account, had Mr. Murphy been even lefs fuccefsful 
than we think him, the attempt would have been glorious; to 
atchieve even fomething is a kind of triumph where moft ad- 
venturers have failed or been difcouraged. 

The volumes before us are dedicated to Mr. Burke: as a 
compliment due to a man of genius and an eminent fcholar, 
we fhould have cordially approved of the conduét of our tran- 
flator in this inftance, had he not imprudently exhibited his pa- 


tron in the character. of © a patrict /pirit, the champion of truth 


and of /is country.’ Great as is our refpect for Mr. Burke as 
a man of talents, we cannot forget his conduct and his fenti- 
ments during the American war, contrafted with thofe which 
he at prefent avows. Either he was wrong then, or he is wrong 
now; either then he was not the champion of truth, or he is 
not fo at the prefent crifis. We cannot forget the manner in 
which he has formerly expreffed himfelf of the firft perfonage 
in the kingdom, compared with the flattery and compliment 
which he has fince lavifhed upon every head that wears a 
crown: cither at that period he was not a patriot /pirit, or we 
cannot account him iuch at prefent. ‘They are not Mr. 
Burke’s friends who bring him too forward to the public eye 
in thefe characters. Neither can we agree that ¢ the vigi- 
lance, the zeal, and ardour, of Mr. Burke have faved this coun 
try from being the theatre of rapine,’ &e.—We fhould rather 
fay, that the imprudence of Mr. Burke excited a contefl in this 
country which might have been fatal to the conftitution, had 
not the {till fuperior imprudence, or rather the atrocious con 


duét, of the French republicans, fupplied us with a feafon- 
able antidote. | 


This 
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This circumftance, however, does not detract from Mr. 
Murphy’s merit as a tranflator of Tacitus, and we mention it 
left it fhould be mifconftrued to his difadvantage. Every ami- 
able man muft feel a bias from private friendfhip; and the 
prejudices of a tranflator, when confined to a Dedication, cans 
not make the work either worfe or better. 

The Dedication is fucceeded by an ‘ Effay on the Life and 
Genius of Tacitus,’ which does credit both to the author’s 
tafte and induftry. Mr. Murphy candidly confefies that all 
that can be given of the life of his author is to be collected from 
a few {cattered fragments : he might have added, chiefly from the 
disjeéta membra found in the letters of the Younger Pliny. 

Tacitus appears to have been born about the year of Rome 
809 or 810, and applied himfelf early to the labours of the 
bar, in which he gained very confiderable reputation. Hav- 
ing married the daughter of Agricola, the road to public ho- 
nours was laid open to him in the reign of Vefpafian; but 
during the cnn se capricious tyranny of Domitian, he, 
as well as his friend Pliny, appears to have- retired from the 
theatre of public affairs. The reign of Nerva reftored thefe 
luminaries of Roman literature to the metropolis, and we find 
Tacitus engaged, in the year 850, to pronounce the funeral 
oration of the venerable Virginius Rufus, the colleague of the 
emperor in the confulfhip, and afterwards fucceeding him as 
conful for the remainder of the year. 

The Treatife on the Manners of the Germans was publifh- 
ed in 851.—In the year 853, Pliny and Tacitus were ap- 
pointed by the fenate to plead the caufe of the oppreffed Afri- 
cans againft Marius Prifcus, a corrupt proconful, who was 
convicted before the fathers, and the patriot orators were ho- 
noured with a declaration that they hed executed their truft 
to the entire fatisfaCtion of the houle. 

he exact time when Tacitus publifhed his hiftory is un- 
certain, but it was in fome period of Trajan’s reign, who died 
fuddenly, A. U. C. 870, A. D. 117.— the hiftory comprifes 
a period of twenty-feven years, from the acceflion of Galba, 
822, to the death of Domitian, 849. The hiftory being fi- 
nifhed, he did not think he had completed the tablature of fla- 
very; he went back to the time of Uiberius, and the fecond 
work, which, however, comes firft in the order of chronology, in- 
cludes a period of fifty-four years from the accethon of Tibe- 
rius, 7973 to the death of Nero, 821: this work is termed ¢ An- 
nals : 


« The ftyle, fays Mr. Murphy, of the Annals differs from that 
of the Hiftory, which required itately periods, pomp of erpref- 
fion, and harmonious fentences. ‘The Annals are written in a 
firain more fubdued and temperate: every phrafeis a maxim : the 
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narrative goes on with rapidity ;, the author is {paring of words, 
and prodigal of fentiment: the charatters are drawn with a pro- 
found knowledge of human nature, and when we fee them figur- 
ing on the ftage of public bufinefs, we perceive the internal {pring 
of their actions; we fee their motives at work, and of courfe are 
prepared to judge of their condutt. 

‘ The Annals, as well as the Hiftory, have fuffered by the bar- 
barous rage, and more barbarous ignorance of the tribes that over- 
turned the Roman empire. Part of the fifth book, containing 
three years of ‘Tiberius, the entire four years of Caligula, the fix 
firft of Claudius, and the two laft of Nero, have perifhed in the 
wreck of literature. We find that Tacitus intended, if his life 
and health continued, to review the reign of Auguftus, in order 
to detect the arts by which the old conflitution was overturned te 
make way for the gavernment of a fingle ruler. This, in the 
hands of fuch a writer, would have been a curious portion of hif- 
tory ; but itis probable that he did not live to carry his defign in- 
to execution. ‘The time of his death is not mentioned by any an- 
cient author. It feems, however, highly probable that he died 
in the reign of ‘Trajan, and we may reafonably conclude that he 
furvived his friend Pliny. ‘Thofe two writers were the ornaments 
of the age; both men of genius; both enccuragers of literature ; 
the friends of liberty and virtue. The efteem and affection, with 
which Pliny thought of our Fauthor, is evident in feveral of his Let- 
ters, butno where more than in the following paflage: ‘* I never 
was touched with a more fenfible pleafure, than by an account 
which I lately received from Cornelius Tacitus. He informed me 
that, at the laft Circenfian games, he fat next to a ftranger, whog. 
after much difcourfe on various fubje&s of Icarning, afked him if 
he was an ltalian, or a provincial? Tacitus replied, your ac- 
quaintance with literature mutt have j informed youwholam. Ay! 
faid the man; pray then is it Tacitus or Pliny I am talking with? 
J cannot exprefs how highly I am pleafed to find that our names. 
are not fo much the proper appellati ons of men, as a kind of dif- 
tinction for learning itfelf, Had Pliny been the furvivor, he, 
who lamented the een of all his friends, would not have failed to 
pay the lait tribute to the memory of Tacitus.’ 


? 
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‘ Tothe generous and noble principie that sia ed his pen through- 
out his work, he united a fund of knowledge, and the colours of 
eloquence. Every fhort defcription is a picture i in miniature: we 
fee the perfon, acting, fpeaking, or fufering: our paflions are 
kept i in a:tumult of emotion ; they fucceed each other in quick vi- 
cifitude ; they mix and iead.i in various combinations ; we glow 
with indignation, we melt into tears. Whata picture have we of 

Tiberius 
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‘Tiberius, the clofe, difguifed, fy tematic tyrant! the flave in the 
ifle of Caprea to his unnatural vices, and, amidft his pleafures, a 
prey to his own gailty confcience! We behold his inward torture, 
the laniatus peforis! Inwhat an amiable light 1s Germanicus re- 
prefented ! How noble his fpeech to the feditious foldiers! What 
landfcape painter can equal the defcription of the field covered 
with the limbs of the legions flaughtered under Varus ? And when 
at laft we fee Germanicus on his death bed in Syria, can a more 
interefting and pathetic fcene be prefented to our imagination ? 
When his wife, Agrippina, at the port of Brundufium, iffues forth 
from the thip, leading her children, with the urn of Germanicus 
in her band, and her eyes fixed on that melancholy object, amidft 
the waedatds. and, it may be faid, the eloquent filence of {pecta-~ 
tors crowded on the walls, .on tops of houfes, and on the coaft, can 
the terrible graces of that whole defcription be fuficiently admir- 
ed? Meffalina is reprefented in the trucft colours; odious for her 
vices, detelted for her crimes, yet, by the magic pencil of Taci- 
tus, made in the end an object of compaflion. When we fee her 
in the gardens of Lucullus, ftretched on the ground, with her mo- 
ther weeping over her; when we hear that mother exhorting her 
to end her mifery ; when we fee the daughter with a feeble arm 
aiming a poinard at her breaft, yet irrefolute, hefitating, unable 
to execute her purpofe; and at laft, with the aififtance of the tri- 
bune, dying in the arms of her afflited mother; we ave to the 
fenfations of hu umanity ; we pity the unhappy victim, and, almoft 
forgive her crimes. Inthe account of Ag:ippina, the mother of 
Nero, conduéted from a fhip-wreck to her own villa, and, after 
all the uproar of crowds and mariners on the fea-coalt, terrified by 
the mournful filence all around her, we have a picture of diftrefs 
that keeps the heart in agitation ; and it may be afked, in the 
whole compafs of hiftory, is there any thing fo truly affe&ting as 
her two laf words, Veutrem feri? ‘The mother of Nero fhay> to 
the centurion, plunge your ijword in mywomb! An ingenious 
French critic has felecied the paffages in Homer that prefent fub- 
jets for the canvafs of the artift; but it may fafely be faid, thara 
more interefting collection may be founda in Tacitus, The wife 
of Arminius coming forth fromethe caitle, where fhe was befieged 
with Segettes her father, prefents 2 fubjecét worthy of the finel 
painter. We fee her before us, breathing the fpirit of her hufband, 
determined, filent, not a tear falling, with her eyes fixed on her 
womb, then pregnant with an infant to be born in flavery. To 
mention all the inftances of a fimilar nature, were an endlefs tafk; 
for, in fact, the Annais may be called an hittorical piture gal. 
lery. It is by that magic power that Tacitus has been able to 
animate the dry regularity of the chronologic order, and to fpread 
a charm through the whole, that awakens ¢ curiofity, and exec 11ns 
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attention. How different from the gazette flyle of Suetonius, who 
relates his faéts in a calm unimpaflioned tone, unmoved by the dif- 
trefs of injured virtue, and never rifing to indignation. Tacitus, 
on the contrary, fits in judgment on the prince, the fenate, the 
confuls, and the people; and he finds eloquence to affect the heart, 
and through the imagination to inform the underfianding, The 
Hiftory of Tacitus is Philofophy teaching by examples.’ 





‘ The love of brevity, which diftinguifhes Tacitus from all 
other writers, was probably the confequence of his early admira- 
tion of Seneca; and, perhaps, was carried farther by that cone 
ftant habit of clofe thinking, which could feize the principal idea, 
and difcard all unneceffary. appendages, Tacitus was {paring of 
words, and lavifh of ientiment, Montefquieu fays he knew every 
thing, and therefore abridged every thing, In the political maxe 
ims and moral reflections which, where we leaft expeét it, - dart 
a fudden light, yet never interrupt the rapidity of the narrative; 
the comprehenfive energy of the fentence gives ali the pleafure of 
{urprife, while it conveys a deep refleftion. The obfervations, 
which Quintilian calls lumina fententiarum, crowded faft on the aue 
thor’s mind, and he {corned to wafte his ftreneth in words; he gave 
the image in profile, and left the reader to take a round-about 
view. His flyle may be compared to the mode adopted by Pop- 
pxa, who, we are told, wore a veil that fhaded, or feemed to 
fhade hex face, left her beauty, by being too much difplayed, might 
tarnifh in the eye of the public ; or becaufe'that ftyle of drefs was 
graceful and becoming, It. may be afked, is Tacitus never ob- 
{cure? Hecertainly is: his own laconic manner, and, it may be 
added, the cuniiiene of the copyifts, have occafioned fome diffi- 
culties; but he, who has made himfelf familiar with the peculiari- 
ties of the ftyle, will not be much embarraffed, By due attention 
to the context, the true, or at leaft the probable meaning may be 
always found, But ftill it may be faid, that, in fo lang a work, 
one continued flrain of itudied brevity fatigues the ear, and tires 
the reader by an unvaried and difgufting monotony. Variety, it 
muft be admitted, would give new graces to the narrative, and 
prevent too much uniformity, The celebrated Montagne obferves, 
that Tacitus abounds with ftrong and vigorous fentences, often 
conftrudted with point and fubdety, agreeably to the tajite of the 
gge, which delighted in the gay and brilliant; and when thofe 
were not in the thought, the writer was fure to find an antithefis 
jn the expreflion. And yet it is remarkable that the fame writer, 
who owns that tor twenty years together he read by fits and ftarts, 


Aells us himfelf, that he read Tacitus a fecond time in one regular 
Halk without intersuption,! 


* 


Anpnexed 
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Annexed to thefe remarks is acopious, and, we believe, a 
correct account of the beft editions and tranflations of ‘Ta- 
citus. 

In conformity with our promife, and to enable our readers 
fairly to judge of the merit of this tranflation, compared with 
that of Mr. Gordon, we fhail felect a few paflages from both. 
The firft relates to the character of that defpicable hypocrite, 
who firft effected the ruin ef Roman liberty. 


Mr. Gorpown’s Tranflation. 


« Hence much and various matter of obfervation concerning Au- 
guftus. The fuperftitious multitude admired the fortuitous-events 
of his fortune; ** that the laft day of his life, and the firft of his 
reign, was the fame; that he died at Nola, in the fame village, 
tn the fame houfe, and in the fame chamber, where his father 
Odtavius died. They obferved to his glory, his many confulthtps, 
equa! in number to thofe of Valerius Corvinus and of Catus Ma- 
rius joined together: that he had exercifed the power of the tri- 
bunethip feven and thirty years without interruption: that he was 
one and twenty times proclaimed émperator ; with mary other nu- 
merous honours repeated to him, or created for him.” Men of 
deeper difcernment entered further into his life, but differed about 
it. His admirers faid, that his filial piety to his father Ceefar, and 
the diltraétions of the repudlic, where the laws no longer govern- 
ed, had driven him into acivil war; which, whatever be the firft 
caufe, can never be begun or carried on by juft and gentle means. 
Indeed, to be revenged on the murderers of his father, he had 
made many great facrifices to Anthony; many to Lepidus. But 
when Lepidus was become funk and fuperannuated in floth; When 
Anthony was loft headlong ia fenfualitys there was then no other 
remedy for the diftracted ftate, rent piece-meal by its chiefs, but 
the fovereignty of one. Auguftus, however, never had affumed 
to rule over his country as king, or dictator; but fettled the go- 
vernment under the legal name of Prince of the Senate. He had 
‘extended the empire, and fet for its bounds the diftant ocean, and 
‘rivers far remote; the feveral parts and forces of the ftate, the 
legions, the provinces, the navy, were all properly balanced and 
conneéted ; the citizens lived diftifully under the protection of the 
law, the allies in terms of refpect, and Rome itfelf was adorned 
with magnificent ftructures. Indeed, in a few inftances, he had 
exerted the arbitrary violence of power; and in buta few, only to 
fecure the peace of the whole.” 

‘ In anfwer to all this it was urged, that ‘¢ his filial piety, and 
the unhappy fituation of the republic, were pure pretences; but 
the ardent luft of reigning, his true and only motive: with this 
Spirit he had folicited into his fervice, by bribery, a body of ve- 
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teran foldiers; and, though a private youth, levied an army. With 
‘this fpirit he had debauched, and bought the Roman legions un- 
cer the confuls, -while he was falfly feigning a coalition with Pom- 
pey’s republican party; that foon after, when he had procured 
from the fenate, or rather ufurped the honours and authority of 
the pretorfhip; and when Hirtius and Panfa, the two confuls, were 
flain, he feized both their armies; that it was doubted whether 
the confuls fell by the enemy, or whether Panfa was not killed by 
pouring poifon into his wounds, and Hirtius flain by his own fol- 
diers ; and whether the young Cefar was not the contriver of this 
bloody treafon; that by terror he had extorted the confulfhip in 
{pite of the fenate; and turned againft the commonwealth the very 
arms with which the commonwealth had trufted him for her de- 
fence againft Anthony. Add to all this, his cruel profcriptions, 
and the mafflacre of fo many citizens; his feizing from the public, 
and diftributing to his own creatures, fo many land and poffeffions ; 
a violation of property not juftifed even by thofe who gained by 
it. But, allowing him to dedicate to the manes of the dictator 
the lives of Brutus and Caftius (though more to his honour, had it 
been to have poftponed his own perfonal hate to public good,) did 
he not betray the young Pompey by an infidious peace, betray 
Lepidus by a deceitful fhew of friendihip? Did he not next en- 
fnare Mark Arthony,,. firft by treaties, thofe of Tarentum and 
Brundufium ; then by a marriage, that of his fifter OGtavia? And 
did not Anthonv, at Jatt, pay with his life the penalty of that fub- 
dolous alliance? After this, no doubt there was peace, but a 
bloody peace 5 bloody in the tragical defeat of Lollius, and that 
of Varus, in Germany; and at Rome, the Varro: es, the Egnati, 
the Julii, (illuitrious namess!) were put todeath.’”? Nor was his 
domettic life {pared upon this occafion. ‘* He had arbitrarily 
robbed Nero of his wife big with oie by her fights and mocke 
ed the gods by confihing the pnt ts, whether religion permitted 
him to marry her before her delivery, or obliged hit ta flay till 
after. His minions, Tedius, put Vedius Pollio, had lived in 
{candalous and exceflive luxury; his wife Livia, who wholly cons 
trouled him, hac proyed a cruel governefs to the commonwealth, 
and to the Julian houfe a more yo ftep-mother, He had even 
invaded the incommunicable honours of the gods, and, fetting up 
for himfelf temples like theirs, would, like them, be adored in the 
image of a deity, with all the facred fole eeaiy of priefts and fa- 
prverg Nor had he adopted Tiberius for his haccedire either 
affection for him, or from concern for the public welfare ; 
but “a aving difcovered in him q fpirit proud and cruel, he fought 
future alory from the blackeft oppofition and comparifon,” For, 
fl guftus, when, a few years before, he folicited the fenate to 
grant to ‘Tiberiys another term of the authori y of the tribunehhip, 
ghough he mentioned him with honour, yet taking notice of his 
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edd humour, behaviour, and manners, dropt fome expreflions, 
whichy while they feemed to excufe him, expofed and upbraided 
him.’ 


r 


Mr. Murreuy’s Tranflation. 


« Auguftus now became the fubje&t of public difcuffion. Fri- 
volous circumftances engaged the attention of the greater number. 
They obferved that the anniverfary of his acceffion to the impe- 
rial dignity, was the day of his death. He died at Nola, in the 
fame houfe, and in the fame chamber, where Oftavius his father 
breathed ‘his laft. ‘They called to mind, in wonder and amaze, 
the number of his confalthsps, equal to thofe of Valerius Corvi- 
nus and Caius Marius puttogether. ‘The tribunitian power con- 
tinued in his hands during a feries of feven and thirty years; he 
was falnted Imperator no le{s than one and twenty times; and other 
titles of diftin€tion were either invented or revived, to adorn his 
name. Reflections of a different kind were made by thinking men. 
They rejudged the life of the emperor, and pronouced with free- 
dom. By his apologifts it was argued, ‘* that filial pity to his 
adoptive father, the diftra€tion of the times, and the ruin of the 
Jaws, made the part he took io the civil wars an act of neceflity; 
and civil war can neither be undertaken nor conducted on principles 
of honour and ftritt juftice, To revenge the death of Julius Cz- 
far, was the primary motive. To obtain that end, he made con- 
ceffions to Anthony, and he temporifed with Lepidus: but when 
the latter grew grey in floth, and the former fell a victim to his 
yoluptuous paffions, the commonwealth, convulfed by party divi- 
fions, had no refource but the government of one. ‘There was, 
however, no monarchy, no dictator; content with the unafluming 
title of Prince of the Senate, he eftablifhed peace, and fettled the 
conftitution, ‘The ocean and far diftant rivers marked the boun- 
daries of the empire. ‘The legions, the provinces, and the fleets 
of Rome aéted in concert, with all the ftrength of fyftem. Juf- 
tice was duly adminiftered at home; the allies were treated with 
moderation ; and magnificent ftru¢tures rofe to adorn the capital, 
Violent meafures were rarely adopted, and never but for the good 
of the whole.” 

‘ To this it was anfwered, ¢* Filial piety, and the diftraction 
of the times, were nothing but a colour to varnifh over the luft of 
dominion. It was the ambition of Auguftus that gained the veter- 
ans by a profufion of largeffes; it was ambition that raifed an ar- 
my, when he was yet a young man, and in a private flation. By 
bribery and corruption he feduced to himfelf the forces of the con- 
{uls, ‘To the friends of Pompey’s party he wore a mafk, affecting 
republican principles: he deceived the fenate; and by an extort- 
ed decree poffeffed himfelf of the fafces, and the pretorian autho- 
rity. How long cid the confuls Hirtiys and Panfa furvive that 

event f 
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event? They were both cut off. Did they fall by the hand of 
the enemy? Who can be certain that Panfa did not die by poi- 
fon infufed into his wound, and Hirtius by the treachery of his 
own foldiers? If that was their fate, is it clear that Auguftus 
was not an actor in that fcene of iniquity? That he put himfelf 
at the head of both their armies, is a fact well known. Having 
extorted the confulfhip from a reluctant fenate, he threw off the 
mafk, and turned againft the commonwealth the arms which had 
been entrufted to him in the caufe of liberty againft Mark An- 
~thony. What fhall be faid of the fury of profcriptions? He feiz- 
ed the lands of Roman citizens, and divided them among his 
creatures. Thefe were acts of violence, to this hour unjuftified 
even by thofe who advifed the meafure. 
«© To attone for the death of a father, Brutus and Caffius fell 
a facrifice: fo far, perhaps, may be allowed; but whether that 
deadly feud, when the good of the commonwealth required it, 
might not have been, to his immortal honour, appeafed in filence, 
may ftill be made a queftion. Be it as it may, the younger 
Pompey was ruined by an infidious peace, and Lepidus was un- 
done by treachery. Mark Anthony relied upon the treaties of 
Tarentum and Brundufium: he went further; he married the 
fifter of Auguitus; and, in confequence of that infidious alliance, 
Joft his life. -Peace, it is true, was foon after eftablifhed: but 
what kind of peace? The flaughter of Lollius and Varus ftained 
it in Germany; and the maflacre of the Varros, the Egnatii, and 
the Julii, made Rome a theatre of blood.” 7 
« From the public conduct of Auguftus, a tranfition was made 
to his domeitic charafler. ‘* Livia was taken by force from Ti- 
berius Nero, her lawful hufband ; fhe was then advanced in her 
pregnancy: whether ia that condition fhe was under a legal dif- 
ability to contra& a fecond marriage, was indeed referred to the 
pontifical college ; but that very reference was a mockery, that 
turned all religion to a jeit, Histwo favourites, Quintus Tedius 
and Vedius Pollio, were diftinguifhed by nothing but riot and de- 
bauchery. ‘To crown the whole, Livia ruled him with unbound- 
ed {way ; to the commoywealth a fatal emprefs, and to the Ce- 
farian family a pernicious flep-mother. The honours due to the 
gods were no longer facred: Auguftus claimed equal worfhip. 
Temples were built, and ftatues were erected, to him: a mortal 
man was adored, and priefts and pontiffs were appointed to pay 
him impious homage. In calling Tiberius to the fucceffion, he 
neither acted from motives of private affection, nor of regard for 
the public welfare. He knew the arrogance and innate cruelty of 
the man, and from the contraft hoped to derive new luftre on him- 
felf.”?> That he knew the inward frame and caft of Tiberius, ap- 
pears from a fa& that happened a few years before, The _. 
; nels 
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nefs of gtanting to that prince a renewal of the tribunitian power, 
was depending inthe fenate. Avguftus, in his fpeech upon that 
occafion, made honourable mention of him; but, at the fame time, 
threw out oblique reflections on his conduét, his deportment, and 
his manners. With affected tendernefs he feemed willing to pal- 


liate all defe&ts; but the malice of the apology wounded the 
deeper.’ 


The hiftory of the infamous lex maje/fatis cannot fail-to be 
interefting. 


Mr. GorDON’s Tranflation. 


‘The ornaments of triumph were this year decreed to Aulus 
Cecina, Lucius Apronius, and Caius Silius, for their fervices un- 
der Germanicus. The title of Father of his Country, fo often of- 
fered by the people to Tiberius, was reje&ted by him: nor would 
he permit fwearing upon his a&s, though the fame was voted by 
the fenate. Againft it he urged ‘* the inftability of all mortal 
things ; and that the higher be was raifed, the more flippery he 
ftood.”? . But for all this oitentation of a popular fpirit he acquired 
not the reputation of poffefhing it. For he had revived the law 
concerning violated majefty ; a law which in the days of our an- 
ceftors, had indeed the fame name, but implied different arraign- 
ments and crimes, namely thofe agaioft the itate; as when an ar- 
my was betrayed abroad, when feditions were raifed at home; in 
fhort, when the public was faithlefly adminiftered, and the ma- 
jefty of the Roman people was debafed. Thefe were actions, and 
ations were punifhed, but words were free. Auguftus was the 
firit who brought libels under the penalties of this wrefted law, in- 
cenfed as he was by the infolence of Caffius Severus, who had in 
his writings wantonly defamed men and ladies of illuftrious qua- 
lity. Tiberius too, afterwards, when Pompeius Macer, the pre- 
tor, confulted him, ‘* whether procefs fhould be granted upon this 
Jaw?,’ anfwered, ‘* that the laws muft be executed.” He alfo 
was exafperated by fatirical verfes written by unknown authors, and 
difperfed; expofing his cruelty, his pride, and his mind unnatu- 
rally alienated from hjs mother.’ 


Mr. MuRPHvy’s Tranflation. 


¢ Triumphal ornaments were this year decreed to Aulus Cz- 
cina, Lucius Apronius, and Caius Silius, for their condu& under 
Germanicus. The title of Farther of his Country, fo often preffed 
upon him by the people, Tiberius once more declined ; nor would 
he confent that men fhould be fworn on his acts, though a vote 
for that purpofe had paffed the fenate.” For this felf-denial, he 
alleged the initability of human affairs, and the danger of the fo- 
yereign, always growing in proportion to the eminence on which 


he 
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he ftands. Popular as this fentiment was, no man thought it fin- 
cere. He who had lately revived, in all its rigour, the law of 
violated majefty, could not be confidered as the friend of civil li- 
berty. The title, indeed, of that law was known in ancient times, 
but the fpirit of it differed from the modern praétice. During the 
old republic, the treachery that betrayed an army, the feditious 
fpirit that threw the flate into convulfions, the corrupt adminiftra- 
tion that impaired the majefty of the Roman people, were the ob. 
je&ts of the law. Men were arraigned for their actions, but words 
were free. Auguftus was the firft who warped the law to new de- 
vices. ‘The licentious fpirit of Caffius Severus, whofe fatirical 
n had: ridiculed the moft eminent of both fexes, excited: the 
indignation of the prince; and the pains and penalties of vio- 
lated majefty were, by a forced conitruction, extended to de- 
famatory libels. After his example, Tiberius, being afked by 
the praetor, Pompeius Macer, whether in fuch profecutions judg- 
._ ment fhould be propenncel returned for anfwer, that the law muft 
take its courfe. The fact was, Tiberius in his turn had felt the 
edge of fatire in certain anonymous veries, circulated at that time, 
and keenly pointed at his pride, his cruelty, and his diffenfions 
with his mother.’ . 


It was not long before Tiberius had an opportunity of put- 
ting this law in force. 


« About this time, Libo Drufus, defcended from the Scribo- 
pian family, was accufed of a con{piracy againft the fate. The 
hiftory of this tranfaction in all its ftages, its rife, its progrefs, 
and its finaliffue, fhall behere laid open, ‘The detail will not be 
uninterefting ; fince we are now arrived at. that black period, 
which engendered that race of men, who, for a feries of years, 
were the fcourge and peit of fociety. Libo owed his ruin to his 
intimacy with Firmius Catus, a member of the fenate, Catus 
faw in his friend, befides the impetuolity of youth, a caft of mind 
fufceptible of vain illufions and fuperflitious credulity. He faw 
that the judicial aftrology of the Chaldzans, the myfteries of the 
Magi, and the interpreters of dreams, would be fure to make their 
impreflion on a wild and diftempered imagination. In fuch a mind 
the flame of ambition might be eafily kindled. With thatintent, 
he urged the dignity of Libo’s anceftors : Pompey was his great 
grandfather ; ; Scribonia, once the wife of Auguitas, was his aunt ; 
the two young Ceefars were his relations ; and his houfe was crowd- 
ed with images, that dif pla ayed an ulisiows line of anceftors. 
Having thus ‘inflamed his pede, he contrived to engage the young 
man in a courfe of luxury, and, by confequence, to involve him 
in a load of debt. He watched him clofely in the hour of wild 
profufion, and in the fcenes of diftrefs that followed; affefting 

with 
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with tender regard to be his conftant companion, yet lying in wait 
for evidence; and playing the part of a friend, to be at lat a 
pernicious enemy. 

* Having procured a competent number of witneffes, and among 
them fuch of the flaves as knew their mafter’s courfe of life, Ca- 
tus demanded an audience of the emperor. By the means of Flac- 
cos Vefcularius, a Romanknight, much in the confidence of Tibe- 
rius, he had before hand difclofed the nature of his bufinefs. The 
emperor refufed to grant an Interview, and yet encouraged the 
informer, willing through the fame channel to receive further in- 
telligence. Libo in the mean time was raifed to the dignity of 
pretor. He was a frequent gueft at the imperial table. In thofe 
convivial moments, Tiberius never vere a fymptom of fufpi- 
cion. With gentle expreffions, and looks of kindnefs, that maf- 
ter of diffimulation knew how to hide the malice of his heart. ‘The 
follies of Libo’s conduét might have been checked in the begin- 
ning; but Tiberius chofe to colle& materials for a future day. 
It happened at laft that one Junius, who pretended to raife the 
dead by magic incantations, was appointed, at the requeft of Li- 
bo, to eebibit the wonders of his art. This man haftened with 
the fecret to Fulcinius Trio, at that. time a noted informer, who 
pofleffed dangerous talents, and by any arts, however pernicious, 
wifhed to raife himfelf into public notice. Libo was cited to ap- 
pear. Trio applied to the confuls for a folemn hearing before'the 
fenate. The fathers were convened to deliberate, as the fummons 
informed them, on matters of moment, and a charge of the black- 
eft nature. 

‘ Libo changed his drefs. In a mourning garb he went from 
houfe to beale, attended by a female train of the firft diftinétion. 
He importuned his friends, and among them hoped to find fome 
one willing to undertake his defence. His applica ation was with- 
out effect. His friends deferted him, with different excefes; but 
all from the common motive of fear. On the day of trial, mnie 
ing under his diftrefs, and faint with real or pretended illnefs, 
was carried in a hitter to the fenate-houfe. He entered the court, 
fupported by his brother. Atthe fightofthe emperor, he Rretched 
forth his hands in the manner of a fupplicant, and in a pathetic 
tone endeavoured to conciliate favour. ‘Fiberius viewed him with 
a rigid and inflexible countenance. He then re roceeded to open 
the charge, ftating the particulars, and the names of the accufers ; 
but in a ftyle of moderation, neither heietisiariile nor extenuating 
the offence. 

‘ Fonteius Agrippa and Caius Vibius, two new accufers, join- 
ed in fupport of the profecution. Being now four in number, they 
could not agree among themfelves which fhould take the lead. The 
point was contefted with much warmth. Vibius at length ob- 
ferved, that Libo came to the trial without an advocate to fup- 
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port him; and therefore, to end the difpute with his affociates, 
he undertook to detail in a plain and fimple manner the heads of 
the charge. Nothing could be more wild and extravagant than 
fome of the articles. He ftated that Libo had made it a queftion 
to the fortune-tellers, whether he fhould ever be rich enough to 
cover with money the Appian road, as far as Brundufium. There 
were other allegations of the fame ftamp, equally void of common 
fenfe; or, to fpeak more truly, fo weak and frivolous, that they 
could move no paffion but pity. 

« There was-however one faét of a ferious nature. A paper was 
produced, containing a lift of the Czfars, and alfo feveral fena- 
tors, with remarks, or notes, which no man could decypher, an- 
nexed to their names. ‘This was exhibited as the hand-writing 
of Libo. He infifted on his innocence. It was propofed to put 
his flaves to the torture. Their evidence, by the eftabiifhed rules 
of law, was inadiniflible. By an ancient decree of the fenate, it 
was. ordained, that, where the mafter’s life was in danger, no flave 
' fhould undergo the queftion. Tiberiys, by a mafter-ftroke. of in- 
vention, found an expedient to evade the law. He direéted a fale 
of the flaves to be made to the public officer, that, the property 
being altered, they might then be examined on a new principle, 
unknown to former times. Libo prayed an adjournment to the 
next day. Being returned to his own houfe, he fent by his rela- 
tion, Publius Quirinius, an humble petition to the emperor: the 
anfwer was, ** he muft addrefs the fenate.”? 

_£ A party of foldiers furrounded Libo’s houfe, and, with the 
brutal rudenefs of men infolent in authority, forced their way into 
the veftibule, determined to make themfelves heard and feen by 
the family. ‘The prifoner was then at table, intending to make 
an elegant banquet the laft pleafure of his life: but a mind in 
agony could relifh nothing. Diftracted, terrified, he called on his 
fervants to difpatch him; he laid hold of his flaves, and endea- 
voured 10 force a fword into their hands. ‘The fervants, in agi- 
tation, made an effort to efcape, and, in the firugg! 


ogle, overturned 
the light that flood upon the table. This to Libo was funereal 


darknefs: he feized the moment, and gave himfelf two mortal 
ftabs. His groans alarmed the freedmen, who crowded round 
their mafter. The foldiers followed ; and feeing him at the point 


of death, had the decency to withdraw. The profecution, how- 


ever, did not. die wiih the vnfortunaie vidim. It was refumed in 
the jenate with unabating feverity. Tiberius made an end of the 
bufinefs, by declaring that, if the criminal had not done jattice 
on himielt, he intended, notwithftandiny the manifeft proof of his 
guilt, to have recommended him to the mercy of the fathers. 

‘ The ellate of the deceafed was divided among the informers. 
Such of them as-were of fenatorian rank, were promoted to the 
pretorihip, without the furm of an election. Various motions 
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were made in the fenate: Cotta Meffalinus propofed that the 
image of Libo fhould not be carried in the funeral proceffions of 
his kindred; Cneius Lentulus, that the furname of Drufus thould 
be no longer affumed by the Scribonian family. On the motion 
of Pomponius Flaccus, days of public thank{giving were voted ; 
and gifts were ordered to be prefented to Jupiter, Mars, and Con- 
cord, at the defire of Lucius Puppius, Afinius Gallus, Papius 


-Mutilus, and Lucius Apronius. It was further decreed, that the 


ides of September, the day on which Libo difpatched himfelf, 
fhould be: obferved as a feftival. Of thefe refolutions, and their 
feveral authors, I have thought proper to record the memory, 
that adulation may be branded to all pofterity, and that men may 
mark how long a fervile fpirit has been the canker cf the com- 
monwealth-’ 


As the journey of Agrippina is accounted, and juftly, one 
of the moft beautiful paflages of our author, it will afford no 
bad touchftone of the merits of the rival tranflations ; we fhall 
therefore once more beg leave to introduce Mr. Gordon to 
eur readers : 

Mr. Gorpown’s Tranifiation. 


‘ Agrippina, notwithftanding the roughnefs of winter, purfuing 
without intermifiion her boifterous voyage, put in at the Ifland 
Corcyra, fituated over-againft the coafts of Calabria. Here, to 
fettle her fpirit, fhe fpent a few days, violent in her grief, and a 
ftranger to patience. Her arrival being the while divulged, all 
the particular friends to her family, moftly men of the fword, 
many who had ferved under Germanicus, and even many ftran- 
gers, from the neighbouring towns, fome in officioufnefs towards 
the emperor, more for company, crowded to the city of Brundu- 
fium, the readieft port in her way, and the fafeft landing. As 
foon as the fleet appeared in the deep, inftantly were filled, not 
the port alone and adjacent fhores, but the walls and roofs, and 
as far as the eye would go, filled with the forrowing multitude. 
They were confulting one from one, how they fhould receive 
her, landing, ‘‘ whether with univerfal filence, or with fome note 
of acclamation.”’? Nor was it manifeft which they would do, 
when the fleet failed flowly in, not, as ufual, with joyful failors 
and chearful oars, but all things impreffed with the face of fad- 
nefs. After fhe defcended from the fhip, accompanied with her 
two infants, carrying in her bofom the melancholy urn, with her 
eyes caft fleadily down ; equal and univerfal were the groans of 
the beholders: nor could you diftinguifh relations from ftrangers, 
nor the wailings of men from thofe of women, unlefs that the 
mnew-comers, who were recent in their fallies of grief, exceeded 
Agrippina’s attendants, wearied out with leng lamentations, 

‘ Tiberius 
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‘ Tiberius had difpatched two Prztorian cohorts, with diret- 
tions, that the magiftrates of Calabria, Apulia and Campania, 
fhould pay their laft offices to the memory of his fon. Upon the 
ffioulders therefore of the tribunes and centurions his afhes were 
borne ; before went the enfigns, rough and unadorned, with the 

fafces reverfed. As they paffed through the colonies, the popu- 
* Jace were in black, the knights in purple; and each place, ac- 
cording to its wealth, burnt precious rayment, perfumes, and 
whatever elfe is ufed in funeral folemnities. Even they whofe ci- 
ties lay remote, attended. To the gods of the dead they flew 
victims, they erected altars, and with tears and united lamenta- 
tions, teftified their common forrow. Drufus came as far as Ter- 
raciha, with Claudius the brother of Germanicus, and thofe of 
his children who had been left at Rome. ‘The confuls Marcus 
Valerius and. Martus Aurelius (juftthen entered upon their office) 
the fenate, and great part of the people, filled the road; a fcat- 
tered proceffion, each walking and weeping his own way. In this 
“yaourning, flattery had no fhare ; for all knew how real was the 
joy, bow hollow the grief of Tiberius for the death of Germa- 
nicus. . 

‘ Tiberius and Livia avoided appearing abroad. Public la- 
mentation they thought below their grandeur; or, perhaps, they 
apprehended that their countenances, examined by all eyes, might 
fhew deccitful hearts. ‘That Antonio, mother to the deceafed, 
bore any part in the funeral, I do not find either in the hiftorians 
or in the city journals, though befides Agrippina, and Drufus,; 
and Claudius, his other relations are likewife there recorded by 
name; whether by ficknefs fhe was prevented; or, whether her 
foul, vanquifhed by forrow, could not bear the reprefentation of 
fuch a mighty calamity.—I would rather believe her to have been 
conftrained by Tiberius and Livia, who left not the palace; ands 
affecting equal affidtion with her, would have it feem, that, by 
the example of the mother, the grandmother too and uncle were 
detained. 

« The day when his remains were repofited in the tomb of Au- 
guftus, various were the fymptoms of public grief; now an awful 
filence, then an uproar of lamentation, the city in every quarter 
full of proceffions, the field of Mars ina blaze of torches. Here 
the foldiers under arms, the magiilrates without-the infignia, the 
people by their tribes, all cried in concert, that, ‘ the common- 
wealth was fallen, and henceforth there was no remain of hope ;”’ 
fo openly and boldly, that you would have believed they- had for- 
got who bore fway. But nothing pierced Tiberius more than the 
ardent affections of the people towards Agrippina, whilethey gave 
her fuch titles as «* the ornament of her country, the only blood 
of Auguftus, the fingle inffance of ancieat.virtue;” and, while 

applying 
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applying to heaven, they implored “ the continuance of her ifue; 
that they might furvive the perfecuting and the malignant.” 

‘ There were thofe who miffed the pomp of a public funeral, 
and compared with this the fuperior honours arid magnificence bé- 
ftowed by Auguftus on that of Drufus the father of Germanicus ; 
*« that he himfelf had travelled, in the fharpnefs of winter, as far 
as Pavia, and thence, continuing by the corps, had with it entered 
the city; round his head were placed the images of the Claudii and 
Julii; he was mourned in the Forum; his encomium pronounced 
in the Roftras; all forts of honours, fuch as were the inventions 
of our anceftors, or the improvements of their pofterity, were heap- 
ed upon him. But to Germanicus were denied the ordinary fo- 
Jemnities, and fuch as were due to every diftinguifhed Romans In 
a foreign country indeed, his corps, becaufe of the long journey, 
was burnt without pomp; but afterwards, it was but juft to have 
fupplied the fcantinefs of the firft ceremony by the folemnity of 
the laft. His brother met him but one day’s journey; his uncle 
not even at the gate. Where were thofe generous obfervances of 
the ancients, the effigies of the dead borne on a bed, hymns com« 
pofed-in memory of their virtue, with the oblations of praifes and ° 
tears? Where, at leaft, were the ceremonies, and even outfide of 


forrow ?”’ 
Mr. MurPuy’s Tranflation. 


* Agrippina purfued her voyage without intermiffion. Néithér 
the rigour of the winter, nor the rough navigation in that feafon 
of the year, could alter her refolution.s She arrived at the ifland 
of Corcyra, oppolite to the coaft of Calabria. At that place flie 

‘remained a few days, to appeafe the agitations of a mind pierced 

to the quick, and not yet taught in the fchool of affliction to fub- 
mit with patience. The news of her arrival fpreading far and 
wide, the intimate friends of the family, and molt of the officers, 
who had ferved under Germanicus, with’a number of ftrangers 
from the municipal towns, fome to pay their court, others carried 
along with the current, preffed forward in ctowds to the city of 
Brundufium, the neareft and moft convenient port. As {Gon as the 
fleet came in fight of the harbour, the fea-coaft, the walls of the 
city, the tops of houfes, and every place that gave even a diftant 
view; were crowded with fpectators. Compaflion throdbed in 
every breaft. In the hurry of their firft emotions, men kiew not 
what part to at: fhould they receive her with acclamations? or 
would filente beft fuit the occafion? Nothing was fettle'. The 
fieet entered the hatbour, not with the alacrity ufual am>ng ma- 
tinérs, but with a flow and folemn found of the oar, impreffing 
deeper melancholy on every heart. 

* Agrippina came forth, leading two of her children, with the 
urn of Germanicas‘in her hand, and her eyes ftedfaftly fixed upon 
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that precious object. A general groan washeard. Men and wo- 
men, relations and ftrangers, all joined in one promifcuous fcene 
of forrow, varied only by the contraft between the attendants of: 
Agrippina, and thofe who now received the firft impreflion. The 
former appeared with a languid air; while the latter, yjelding to 
the fenfation of the moment,. broke out with -all the vehemence of. 
recent grief. 

© Tiberius had‘ ordered to Brundufium two pretorian cohorts. 
The magiftrates of-Calabria, Apulia, and-Campania, had it in com- 
mand to pay every mark of honour to the memory of the empe- 
ror’s fon. ‘The urn was borne on the fhoulders of the centurions 
and tribunes, -preceded by the colours, not difplayed with military 
pomp, but droeping in diforder, with all the negligence of grief. 
The fafces were inverted.. In the colonies through which they 
paffed, the populace in-mourning, and the knights in their purple- 
robes, threw into the flames rich perfumes, {pices, and*garments, - 
with other funeral offerings, according to the ability of the place. 
~ Even from diftant towns the people came in crowds to meet the 
proceffion; they prefented victims ; they erected altars to the gods 
of departed fouls, and:by their lamentations marked their fenfe 
of the public calamity. Drufus advanced as far as Terracina; ac- 
companied by Claudius, the brother of Germanicus, and the chil- 
dren of the deceafed prince that-had been left.at Rome.. The con- 
fuls, Marcus Valerius Meffala,.and Marcus Aurelius Cotta, who 
‘a little before had entered on their magiftracy,. with the whole fee. 
nate, and a numerous body of citizens, went out to meet the me- 
Jancholy train. ‘The road was crowded ; no order kept,.no regus 
lar proceflion; they walked, and wept, as inclination prompted. 
Flattery had no fhare in the bufinefs: where the court rejoiced in: 
fecret,. men could not weep themfelves into favour. Tiberius in- 
deed diffembled,, but he could not.deceive. ‘Through the thin 
difguife the malignant heart was feen. 

« Neither the emperor nor his mother appeared in-public.. They 
imagined, perhaps,, that to be feen in a ftate of affliftion,. might: 
derogate from their dignity; or,,the better. reafon was, that a 
number of prying eyes might unmafk their inmoft {entimemts. It. 
does not appear, either in the hiftorians of the time, or in the- 
public journals, that Antonia,.the mother of Germanicus, took 
‘any part in the funeral ceremony, Agrippina, Drufus, Claudius,. 
and the reft of the prince’s relations, are regiftered by name; but 
of Antonia no mention is made. She was probably hindered from: 
attending by want of health, or the fenfibility of a mother might 
‘be unequal to fo fevere a trial. To {peak my own opinion, I am. 
inclined to believe that nothing but the smpcror and his mother. 
could refrain her fromthe laft human office to her fon. If all three 
abfented themfelves, equal affliction might be inferred ; and the 
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uncle and grandmother might be fuppofed to find a precedent in 
the conduét of the mother. 

« The day on which the remains of Germanicus were depofited 
jn the tomb of Auguftus, was remarkable for forrow in, various 
fhapes. A deep and mournful filence prevailed, as if Rome was 
become a defert; and, at intervals, the general groan of a dif- 
tracted multitude broke forth at onee. The ftreets were crowded $ 
the Field of Mars glittered with torches; the foidiers were aden 
arms; the magiftrates appeared without the enfigns of their au- 
thority: and the people ftood ranged in their feveral tribes. All, 
with one voice, defpaired of the commonwealth ; they {poke their 
minds without referve, in the anguifh of their hearts forgetting 
the mafter that reigned over them. Nothing, however, touched 
Tiberius fo near, as the decided affection of the people for Agrip-~ 
pina, who was ftyled the ornament of her country, the only blood 
of Augwius, and the laft remaining model of ancient manners. 
With hands upraifed, the people invoked the gods, imploring 
them to protect the children of Germanicus from the malice of 
pernicious enemies. 

« There were at that time men of reflection who thought the 
whole of the ceremony fhort of that funerai pomp which the occa« 
fion required. ‘The magnificence difplayed i in honour of Drufus, 
the father of Germanicus, was put in contraft to the prefent fru- 
gality. ‘* Avguitus, in the depth of winter, went as far as Tis 
cinum to meet the body; and, néver quitting it afterwards, enters 
ed the city in the public proceflion. The bier was decorated with 
the images of the Claudian and the Livian families: tears were 
fhed in the Forum; a funeral oration was delivered from the rof= 
trum; and every honoer, as well of ancient as of modern inven- 
tion, was offered to the memory of the deceafed: How different 
was the cafe at prefent? Even the diftin¢tions ufually granted ‘to 
perfons of illuftrious ranks were refufed to Germanicus, ‘The 
body was committed to the funeral pile in a foreign land; that 
was an act of neceflity ; but, to compenfate for che firit deficien- 
cy, too much could not be done, One day’s journey was all that 
a brother performed. The uncle did not fo much as go to the 
city-gate. Where now the ufage of ancient times? where the 
bed on which the image of the deceafed Jay in ftate? where the 
verfes in honour of departed virtue? where the funeral panegy- 
ric, and the tear that embalmsthe dead? If real tears were not 
ready to gufh, where, at leaft, were the forms of grief? and where 
the decency of pretended forrow ?” 


After thefe fpecimens, our readers, we apprehend, will be 
difpofed to agree with us, that a new tranflation of Tacitus 
was really wanted, and that Mr. Murphy has not unfuccefs- 
— endeavoured to {upply the deficiency. We mean fhortly 
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to refume our tafk, and to expatiate more particularly.on the, 
tranflation before us; in the mean time we thmk it our duty 
to declare, that we have, in feveral inftances, compared it carefully 
with the original, and that we have found it extremely cor-- 
rect, and generally animated and agreeable ; that our tranflator 
appears always to have preferved the fenfe, fometimes the man- 
ner, and siot feldom the dignity and fpirit of his great original. 


(To be continued.) 





~ 


4 Seleétion from the Harleian Mifcellany of Traéts, which prine 
cipally regard the Englifh Eifiory ; of which many are refer- 
red to by Hume. 4to. tl 1s. Boards. Kearfleys. 1793. 


JN an ‘advertifement prefixed to this ufeful and entertaining 

Collection, we are informed that the fcarcity and high 
price of the Harleian Mifcellany, has induced the editor of 
the following work to offer it to the public 3 that it is com- 

fed of a felection of thofe pieces which regard our own 
hiftory, and which have been chiefly arranged in chronologi- 
cal order: that the volume contains in quantity one fixth of 
the Mifcellany, and the price of it is a guinea, only one twelfth 
of what the original work now fells for. 

As the Harleian Mifcellany was publifhed before the com- 
mencement of our Review, we fhall give fome account of the 
chief papers contained in the feleCtion before us. 

The firft article is a life of William the Conqueror, but 
without a note to inform us by whom it was written. Indeed 
the want of fuch information forms the only fault in the pre- 
fent volume; on the other hand it is only fair to acknowledge, 
that it might not have been pothble for the original compilers 
of this Mifcellany to afcertain the author of every tract; and 
yet this circumftance would {carcely warrant the reje€tion of 
interefting or ufeful matter. 

The next paper that follows,’ is a life of Edward II. fup- 
pofed to have been written by Henry vifcount Falkland. As 
a fpecimen of the ftyle, we fhail felect the following para- 
graphs : 

« But now begins a fecond fire of a higher nature, that made the 
‘kingdom a theatre fiained with the nobleft blood, that within her 
confines had or life or being. The king, difcouraged with his 
former fortune, lays afide the thoughts of arms, ! and recalls into 
his wauton heart the bewitching vanities of his youth, that had 
formerly bred him fuch difltemper. He was royally attended; but 
it was by thofe that made their tongues, rather the orators of a 
pleafing falfehood, than a true fincerity. ‘Thefe were fit inftru- 
ments for fuch en ear, that would not hear, unlefs the mufic an- 
fwered in an even correfpondency. The infidelity of the fervant 
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is, ina true conftruction, the mifery of the mafter; which is more 
or lefs dangerous, as is the weight or meafure of his employment, 
It is in the ele€tion of a crown a principal confideration, to chofe 
fuch attendants whofe integrity may be the inducement, as well 
as the ability, elfe the imaginary help proves rather a danger than 
affiftance. Neither is it fafe or honourable for the majeity of a 
king, to feem to depend folely on the wifdom, care, or fidelity of 
one particular fervant. Multiplicity of able men is the glory and 
fafety of a crown, which falls by degrees into confulion, when 
One man alone aéts all parts, whence proceeds a world of error 
and confufion. 

« Tne king was not ignorant, that fuch a courfe would make 
fuch as were his but at fecond hand, yet he refolves to make a 
new choice of one to fupply the room of his loft, beloved Gavetton. 
Though his difeafed court was furnifhed with a large variety, yet 
his eye fixed on Hugh, the younger of the Spencers, who was 
always tractable and conformable to the king’s will and pleafure,. 
This man was in fhow fmooth and humble. of an infinuating fpi- 
rit, one that knew his mafter’s ways, and was ever careful to ob- 
ferve them, He had applied himfelf wholly to Edward’s will, 
and fed his wanton pleafures with the firains of their own affection, 
Heat of fpirit and height of blood, confult more with paffion than 
reafon, and a fhort deliberation may ferve, where the fubje&t was 
fo pleafing, and to each fide agreeable. 

‘ The king, to make his refolutions eminent, with more hafte 
than advifement, makes him his lord chamberlain, and! lets the 
world know it was his love and willthat thus advanced him. Scarce- 
ly is this new great officer warm in his unbenefitting authority, 
but he exaétly follows his predeceffor precedent to the life, mak- 
ing all things lawful that were agreeable to his mafter’s will, or 
his fantafiical humour. 

‘ The peers of the kingdom, that faw the fudden and hafty 
growth of this undeferving canker, refolve to lop or root it UD, 
before it fhould overtop their lufire. Spencer, that in the prece- 
dent ftory of Gavefton, beheld the danger of his own condition, 
begins in time to provide and ftrengthen a party. His aged fa- 
ther fitter for his beads than aétion, he makes a young courtier, 
and wins the king to give him power and affiftance. He jabours 
to remove from his matter’s ear all fuch as might endanger 
him, and fupplies their places with fuch as were his creatur 
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Thofe that were too high for fuch a furprifal, by per! _mo-'! 
ney, or alliance, he feeks to engage, and make the | tien of this 
his coming faction, ‘The body of the court thus slave d, his ace 
tions in the ftate went in an even correfpondency. Lhofe that 


held him ata diftance, valuing their fidelity and honour before fo 
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bafe an advantage, faw themfelves difgracefully cathiered, and 
others inflalled in their rooms, that had neither worth, birth, ot 
merit. The facious entertainers of his proffered amity, not only 
enjoy their own, but are advanced higher, which made them but 
the inflruments to a& and further the corruptions of his will and 
wicked nature.? } 


The next piece is a life of Edward the Black Prince, in 
which we find little remarkable. : 

_ A: hiftory of Perkin Warbeck fucceeds, interlarded with 
Latin, and ‘debafed by fome affectation. 

This is followed by a moft curious’ and interefting piece, 
the life of Cardinal Wolfey, written by Cavendith, his gentle- 
man-ufher. An account of the editions ought to have been 
“ae ; and the editor might have known that there i is, in the 

ritifh Mufeum, a manuicript of this life, containing many 
variations and additions, which ought to have been printed. 
As this tra&@ is almoft the only fpecimen of that minute kind 
of writing, which the French term memoirs, to be found 
among us at fo early a period, and is far from being fo much 
known as it deferves, we hope to be pardoned for offering a 
fair extract. ch ta Sa , 
' Wolfey being appointed one of the king’s chaplains, on the 
yecommendation of an Englith knight, the governor of Calais, 
whom he had ferved, the firft ftep of his great and fudden 
elevation depended on his difpatch and ability, difplayed in a 
fhort embafly to Maximilian the emperor, to which office he 
was recommended by the bithop of Winchefter and fir Tho- 
mas Lovell. 


‘ The king, being now refolved to employ him in this ambaf- 
fage, commandéd ‘him, thereupon, to prepare himfelf for his 
journey ; and, for his difpatch, wifhed him to repair to his grace 
and his council, of whom he fhould receive his commiffion and in- 
ftrution, By means whereof, he had then a fit occafion to repair, 
from time to time, ‘into the king’s ‘prefence, who liad, thereby, 
daily experience of his: fingular wifdom, and found judgment. 
‘Thus having his difpatch, he tock his leave of the king at Rich- 
mond, about four, o’clock in the afternoon, when he launched 
forth in a Gravefend barge, with a profperous wind and a tide; 
and bis ‘happy fpeed was fuch, that he arrivea at Gravefend ir 
little more'than three hours, where he tarrred no longer than the 
pott Sotie were provided ; ahd he travelled fo fpeedily, that he 
came to Dover the next cepa ‘where the palien gers were un- 
eer fail to pafs to Calais; fo that, long before noon, he atrived 
there, and having pok hevkin prepared, departed fiom thence 
without tarrying, } making fuch hatty ipecd, that he was that night 
aaa : | etc s Yee ae ith’ 
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with the emperor; who, underftanding of the arrival of the king 
-of England’s ambaflador, would in no ways delay. time, but fent 
-for him incontinently ; for his affection to the king. of England 
-was fuch, that he.was glad of any opportunity to dohim a coure 
tefy. 

‘ The ambaffader declares the fum of his ambaffy unto the empe- 
‘ror, of whom he craved fpeedy expedition, which was granted 
him ; fo that the next day he was clearly difpatched, and all the 
2king’s requefts fully accomplifhed and granted. At which time he 
‘made no further flay, but took poft-horfes that night, and rode 
without intermiffion to Calais, being conducted thither by divers 
ynobles, appointed*by the emperor; and, at the opening of the 
gates of Calais, he came thither, .where the paffengers were ready 
-to return for-England, infomuch that he arrived at Dover between 
,ten andeleven o’clock in the forenoon. 

‘ And having poft-horfes in readinéfs, he came to the court at 
‘Richmond that fame night ; where, taking his repofe until morn- 
“ing, he prefented himfelf unto his majefty, at his firft coming out 
-of his bed-chamber to his clofet, to mafs, whom, when he faw, 
che checked, for that he was not on his journey. 

‘ Sir, quoth he, if it may pleafe your highnefs, I have already 
-been with the emperor, and difpatched your affairs, I truft, to 
your grace’s contentation.; and, thereupon, prefented the king 
with his letters of credence from the emperor. The king, won- 
dering at his {peedy:return, he being fo well furnifhed with all his 
proceedings, for the prefent diffembled his admiration and ima- 
,gination in that manner, and demanding of him, whether he en- 
countered with his purfuivant, which he fent unto him with let- 
‘ters, imagining him to be fcarce out of London, which concern- 
.ed very material paffages which were omitted in their confultation, 
which the king -earneftly defired thonld have-been difpatched in 
his ambaffage. 

‘ Yes, forfooth, quoth he, [ met with him yefterday by the way,; 
aadthoughd had no knowledge thereof, yet, notwithftanding, Ihave 
‘been fo bold, upon my own difcretion, perceiving the matter to be 
very neceflary in that behalf, that I difpatched the fame: and, 
forafmuch as 1 have been fo bold to exceed my commifiion, I moft 
humbly crave your royal remiffion and pardon. 

‘ The. king, inwardly rejoicing, replied, We-do not only pardon 
you, but give you our princely thanks, both for your good ex- 
ploit and. happy expedition ; and difmiffed him for that prefent, and 
‘bade him return to him again after dinner, for a further relation 
of his anibaflage, and fo the king went to mafs.’ 
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There are fome typographical errors in this publication, 
particularly in the dates; but we are furprifed at the raif- 
gakes, which occur page 101, col. 1, ¢ the earl of Surry 
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being general, when he overthrew the Scots at Blamiton, call~ 
ed Hoddenfield.’ read Brankfton and Floddenfield. 

From chap. v. it appears that the cardinal’s houfhold con- 
fifted of not lefsthan eight hundred perfons. His manner of 
going to Weftminfter-hall, while chancellor, may give an idea 
of his magnificence. 


_€ Now mull I declare the manner of his going to Weftminfter- 
hall in the term time: Firft, When he came out of his privy- 
chamber, he moft commonly heard two maffes in his chapel or 
chamber, And I heard one of his chaplains fay fince, that was 
a man of credit and exce!lent learning, that, what bufinefs foever 
the cardinal had in the day-time, he never went to bed with we 

art of his fervice unfaid, no, not fo much as one colleé, i 
which, I think, he deceived many a man; then, going into his 
chamber again, he demanded of fome of the feryants, if they 
were in readinefs, and had furnifhed his chamber of prefence, and 
waiting-chamber; he, being then advertifed, came out of his 
privy- -chamber about eight of the clock, ready apparelled, and in 
red, like a cardinal ; ile upper vefture was all of fcarlet, or elfe 
of fine crimfon taffata, or crimfon fattin ingrained, his pillion 
fcarlet, with a black velvet tippet of fables about his neck, hold- 
ing in his hand an orange, the meat or fubftance thereof being ta- 
‘ken out and filled again with a part of fponge, with vinegar, and 
other confections againf peftilent airs, the which he moft com- 
monly held to his nofe, when he came to the preffes, or when he 
was peieres with many fuitors: and before him was borne the 
broad feal of England, and the cardinal’s hat by fome lord, or 
fome gentleman of ‘worfhip, right folemnly : and, as fcon as he 
was entered into his chamber of prefence, where there were daily 
attending on him as well noblemen of this realm, as other wor- 
thy gentlemen of his own family, his two great croffes were there 
attending upon him ; then cry the gentlemen-ufhers that go before 
him bare-headed, On mafters, before, and make room for my lord. 
"Thus, when he went down into the hall with a ferjeant of arms 
be fore him, bearing a great mace of filver, and two gentlemen 
carrying. two great plates of filver ; and, when. he came to the 
“hall- adc there his mule ftood trapped all in crimfon velvet, with 
2 faddie of the fame. 
“Then were attending him, when he was mounted, his two crofs- 
bearers, and his two pillar-bearers, all upon great horfes, and in 
fine fcarlet; then he marched on with a train of gentry, having 
four dete about him, bearing every one of them a pole-ax 
in his hand: and thus he paffed forth till he came to We! tminfter, 
and there alighted and went in this manner up to the chancery, 
and ftaid a ile at a bar, made for him beneath the chancery ; 
and there she communed . fometimes with the judges, and fome- 
times 
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times with other perfons, and then went up to the chancery, and 
fat there till eleven of the clock to hear fuits, and to determine 
caufes; and from thence he would go inte the ftar-chamber, as 
occafion ferved him; he neither fpared high nor low, but did 
judge every one according to right. ' 


In chap. xx. Cavendifh, who had the beft means of ine 
formation, is a pofitive evidence that Wolfey’s death proceed- 
ed from his poifoning himfelf. ‘The account of his death is 
very particular and interefting. 


On Monday in the morning as I ftood by his bed-fide, about 
eight o’clock in the morning, the windows being .clofe fhut, and 
having wax-lights burning upon the cupboard, I thought I per~ 
ceived him drawing on towards death. He, perceiving my fha- 
dow upon the bed-fide, afked who was.there. Sir, quoth I, it is 
I. How do you, quoth he, well? Ay, fir, quoth I, if I might 
fee your grace well: What is it o’clock ? quoth he: I anfwered, 
it was about eight of the clock : Quoth he, that cannot be, re- 
hearfing eight of the clock fo many times: Nay, quoth he, that 
cannot be, for at eight of the clock you fhall fee your mafter’s 
time draw near, that 1 muft depart this world. With that, Dr, 
Palmes, a worthy gentleman, ftanding by, bid me afk him if he 
would be fhriven, to make him ready for God, whatever chanced 
to fall out, which I did; but he was very angry with me, and 
afked, What I had to do, to afk him fuch a queftion ? Till, at 
the laft, the doctor took my part, and talked with him in Latin, 
and pacified him, 


Next morning Cavendifh perceiving his mafter’s illnefs in- 
creafe, informed Mr. Kingfton, who had been fent to attend 
him in his journey to London. 


‘« Then I went and acquainted Mr. Kingfton that my lord was 
very fick, and not liketo live. In good faith, quoth Mr. King« 
fton, you are muchtoblame, to make him believe he is fick- 
erthan he is. Well, fir, quoth J, you cannot fay, but I gave 
you warning, as I am bound to do: upon which words he arofe, 
and came unto him, but before he;came, my lord cardinal had 
eaten a {poonful or two of callis, made of chicken, and after that he 
was in his confeffion, the fpace of an hour: and then Mr. Kings 
fton came to him, and bad him good morrow, and afked him how 
he did. Sir, quoth he, I watch by God’s pleafure, to render up 
my poor foul to him. I pray you have me heartily commended. 
unto his royal majefty, and befeech him on my behalf to call to 
hi§ princely remembrance all matters that have been between us 
from the beginning, and the progrefs: and efpecially between 
good Queen Catharine, and him, and then fhall his grace’s con- 
icience know whether I have offended him or not. 

‘ He 
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* He is a prince of a moft royal carriage, and hath a princely 
heart, and, rather ‘than he will mifs or want any part of his will, 
be will endanger the one half of his kingdom. 

* I-doaffure you, 1 have often kneeled before him, fometimes 
three hours ‘together, to perfuade him from his will and appetite, 
but could not prevail: and, Master Kingéton, if I had but ferved 
God as diligently as I have ferved the king, he would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs. But this’is the juft reward that 
I muft receive for my diligent pains and ftudy, not regarding my 
fervice to God, but only to my prince. Therefore, let me ad- 
‘vife you,.éf you be one of the privy~council, as by your wifdom you 
are fit, take heed what you put in the ing’s head, for you can 
‘never putit out again. 

_ “And I defire you further, to requeft his grace in God’s name, 
that he hath a vigilant eye to fupprefs the hellifh Lutherans, that 
they increafe not through his great negligence, in fach a fort, that 
he be compelled to take up arms to fubdue them, as the king of 
Bohemia was; whofe commons being infected with Wickliffe’s 
herefies, the king was forced to take -that courfe. 

" € Let him confider the ftory of king Richard the fecond, the fe- 
cond fon of his progenitor ; who lived in the time of Wickliffe’ $ 
feditions and herefies: Did nat the commons, J pray you in his 
time, rife-againft the nobility and chief governors of this realm ; 
and, at the laft, fome of them were put to death, without juftice 
or mercy, and, under pretence of having all things common, 
did they not fall to fpoiling or robbing, “ahd at laft, took the 
king’ $ perfon, and carried him about the city, making him obe- 
dient to their proclamations? 

« Did not alfo the traiterous heretic, Sir John Oldcaftle, Lord 
Cobham, pitch a field with heretics againft King Henry the 
Fourth, where. the king was in perfon, and fought again& them, 

to whom God gave the victory ? 

« Alas! if thefe be not plain precedents and fufficient perfuafions 
to admonifh a prince ; then God will take away from us our pru- 
@ent rulers, and leave us to the hands of our enemies, And then 
will enfue mifchief upon mifchief, inconveniencies, barrennefs 
and fcarcity, for want of good orders -in the commonwealth, 
from which God of his tender mercy defead us. 

¢ Mafter Kingfton farewell, Iwihh allt hings may have good fuc- 

cefs, my time draws on; I may not tarry with you, I pray you 
gemembdcr my words. 
_ £ Now began the time to draw near, for he drew his {peech at 
Jength ; his tongue began to fail him, ‘his eyes perfectly fet i in his 
head, and his ficht failed him. ‘Then we began to put him in 
mind-of Chrift’s ~paflion, and caufed the yeoman of the guard, to 
fland by privately, to fee him die, and bear witnefs of his words 
and departure, who heard all his communications. 
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© And then prefently the clock ftruck eight, at which time-he 
gave up the ghoft; and thus departed he this life, one of ug 
looking upon another, fuppofing he prophefied of his departure. 
‘ € We feat for the abbot of the houfe to anoint him, who {peedily 
came as he was ending his life, who faid certain prayers before 
“that the life was out of his body. 
‘ Here is the end and fall of pride: for, I affure you, he-was 
the proudeft man alive, having more regard to the honour of his 
erfon, than to his fpiritual function, wherein he fhould have ex- 
prefled more meeknefs and humility: for pride and ambition are 
both linked together ; ; and ambition is like choler, which is an 
humour that makes men aétive, earneft, and full of alacrity and 
ftirring, if it be not flopped or hindered in its courfe ; but if it 
be ftopped and cannot have its way, it becometh daft, and there- 
by malign and venomous. So ambitious and proud men, if they 
find the way open for their rifing and advancement, and ftil get 
forwards, they are rather bufy than dangerous ; but, if they be 
checked in their defires, they become fecretly difcontented, and 
look upon men and matters with an evil eye, and are beft pleafed 


when things go backwards : > but I forbear to fpeak any further 
therein.’ 


The love-letters of Henry VIII. to Anne Buleyn we thall 
only fay are to be found in this volume. — 

' The life of Robert earl of Effex, the parliamentary gene- 
ral, contains many Curious anecdotes. ‘This is followed by 
Naunton’ s Fragmenta Regalia, which relate to Elizabeth’s 

reign ; but we can fee no reafon why an exact chronological 
order was not followed. As there are few readers who will 
know what a § legar’ is, p. 180, vol. 1. the editor fhould 
have explained that it is an'ambaflador, leiger, as expreffed in 
former lives, that is fixt and refident in a country. 

The account of Gourie’s confpiracy, drawn up by James I. 
himfelf, follows the Fragmenta. ‘The fame monarch’s apo- 
logy for his conduct to fir Walter Raleigh is, like the former 
article, more curious than fatisfactory. Sir Walter's own tract, 
The Prerogative of Parliaments in England, is interefting ¢ 
it is in the form of a dialogue. | 
' We mutt pafs feveral curious pieces without mention, as 
our limits will not permit us to {pecify all. At p. 270. we find 
FE glifham’s Forerunner of Revenge, in which that phyfician 
formally accufes the earl of Buckingham of poifoning the 
marquis of Hamilton, and James I. ‘The circumftances, 
when we confider that Eglifham attended both the marquis 
and the king, ‘are fingularly fufpicious. : 
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when all the king’s doctors of phyfic were at dinner, upon the 
Monday before the king died, without their knowledge or confent, 
and offered to him a white powder to take, the which he a long 
time refufed; but overcome with his flattering importunity, at 
Jength took it in wine, and immediately became worfe and worfe, 
falling into many {woonings and pains, and violent fluxes of the 
belly, fo tormented, that his majefty cried out aloud of this white 
powder, Would to God I had never taken it, ic will coft me my 
life.’ 


On Wotton’s Life of Buckingham, and lord Brook’s five 
years of king James, we need not dwell. The latter is a long 
and important article. It is followed by the relation of the 
proceedings in the Star-chamber again{ft Baftwicke, Burton, 
and Prynne, 1637. ‘The View of the Reign of Charles I. isa 
compilation from well known writers. 

To this fucceeds the noted tract, called ‘ The Kings Cabi- 
net opened.’ 1645, containing letters that pailed between 
Charles I. and his queen. 

General Morgan’s Memoirs of his Progrefs in France and 
Flanders, in the year 1557, 1658, firft printed in 1698, con- 
tain fome curious particulars; but the general vaunts too much, 
and feems to have had an enmity againft Lockhart, the Eng- 
lith ambaflador. There are feveral other pamphlets now re- 
printed, relating to the Commonwealth and Cromwel, many 
of them well calculated to throw light upon that period. 

The reign of Charles II. likewife affords numerous tra€ts. 

In that of William, with which the collection clofes, ap- 
pears the Relation of the Proceedings of the Englifh Troops 
againft the French in the Carribee Iflands, 1689, 1690, written 
by ‘Thomas Spencer, muiter-mafter to a regiment then pre- 
fent. ‘Phis tract has its value, though the facts are deficient 
in importance. The letter to a friend concerning a French in- 
vafion to reftore king James to his throne, and what may be 
expected \from him fhould he be fuccefsful in it, isa welk 
written piece. 

The relation of the confpiracy of Blackhead and Young 
againft the bifhop of Rochefter, (Spratt), written by the bi- 
fhop, though curious and well written, is perhaps too minute 
and prohx, and little concerns the hiftory of England. 

The laft article is, A Letter toa new Member of the Houfe 
of Commons, concerning the embezzlement of the national 
Treafure, from the Revolution to the parliameit of 1700. 

Upon the whole, the editor deferves much commendation 
for the prefent work, which will render feveral interefting tracts 
more generally-known, and will afford confiderable entertain- 
ment to all who are gratified with hiftorical refearches. 


Travels 


( 149 ) 


Travels through Arabia, and other Countries in the Eaft, pers 
formed by M. Niebuhr, now a Captain of Engineers in the 
Service of the King of Denmark. Tranflated into Englifh by 
Robert Heron. With Notes by the Tranflator 3 and illuffrat- 
ed with Engravings and Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. Boards. 
Vernor. 1792. 


HOUGH thefe celebrated Travels were publifhed in 

French many years ago, this, fo far as we recollect, is 

the firft Englifh tranflation; and we fhall, therefore, fome- 

what expatiate, as neither the Danifh edition in folio, nor the 

French in quarto, are much known in this country. , 

We fhall begin with an extract from the Tranilator’s Pre- 
face. 


‘ I thould offer the following Travels to Britifh readers with no fmall 
prideand confidence, if I were fure of having arrayed them in a hand- 
fome and becoming Englifh drefs. M. Niebuhr was the fole furvivor 
ofa partyof five Danifh travellers,who being felettedas meneminently 
qualified to accomplifh the feveral purpofes of fuch an expedition, 
were fent into the Eaft at the expence of the king of Denmark, to 
explore the various curiofities of Egypt, but efpecially of Arabia, 
They proceeded firft to Egypt. After making an excurfion to 
Mount Sinai, and preparing themfelves, by the ftudy of the Ara 
bic language, for the farther profecution of their journey, they 
failed from Suez, down the Red Sea, to Jidda. Havinz landed 
at Jidda, they continued their journey fouthward to Mokha; not 
without occafional excurfions to the N. E. into the interior parts 
of the country. From Mokha, they travelled nearly in a fouth- 
eaftern direction to Sana, the feat of the greateit prince in Arabia. 
By the time they had accomplifhed this laft journey, and returned 
tc Mokha, two of the party were dead ; and, by the pernicious influe 
ence of the climate, by the unfavourablene(s of the orienta] mode 
of living to European conflitutions, by their inability to relinquifh 
European habits, and by the fatigue neceffarily attending their in- 
_vefligations, the health of the {urvivors was fo much impaired, 
that they were obliged to refolve upon leaving Arabia with the 
firft Englith fhip that failed for Bombay. M. Niebuhr and another 
of his companions lived to reach India. ‘This other, after lan- 
guifhine for a while, at laft died at Bombay, 

‘ After this event, Niebuhr remained in the Eaft only tiil he 
could finda fit opportunity of returning fafe into Europe, with the 
collection of curiofities which was left in his hands. 

* Such is the outline of thefe Travels. They aficrd the lateft, 
and indeed almoft the only topographical account of Arabia, in 
the hands of the European public. Being the refults of the obfer- 
vation, not of one man only, but of a party of travellers, and 
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thofe all well qualified to dire& their attention in a proper line of 
enquiry ; they contain fuch a botly of truly valuable information as 
is to be met with in very few other volumes of travels. Relating. 
to a country famous from the earlieft ages of antiquity ; they are 
thus rendered peculiarly interefting by the nature of their fubject. 
They throw much new light on the hiftorical events, the laws, 
the worfhip, and the cuftoms recorded in the Old Teftament. And 
I muft, upon the whole, confefs, that I have never before had it 
in my power to abufe fo good an occafion of receiving real mental 
improvement with rational amufement, as that whch the tranflat- 
ing of this work has afforded me. : 

‘ It would be unfair to negleét advertifing the reader, that the 
whole of M. Niebuhr’s account of his travels, and obfervations in 
Arabia, is not comprized in thefe volumes. Various things feemed 
to be addreffed fo exclufively to men of erudition, that they could 
not be expeéted to win the attention of the public in general, and 
. have therefore been left out. . 

* As to the tranflation ;I cannot indeed fay much for it. I entered 
upon the tafk with a refolution to perform it carefully, and, as it 
could not be fuppofed very arduous, I might perhaps fecretly flat- 
ter myfelf, ably. I was kindly encouraged by fome eminent li- 
terary characters, to whofe benevolent notice I have been often 
much indebted. But, after I had made confiderable progrefs in 
the wark; I put what I had performed into the hands of one gen- 
tleman, for whofe learning, tafte, and judgment, I muft ever ene 
tertain high deference; and he, with the moft candid and obliging 
criticifm, pointed out feveral blunders, as well of the tranflator as 
of the printer, which I was furprized to perceive, and cannot yet 
think of, without fhame. Thefe I have endeavoured, as far as 
circumftances would permit, to revife and correct ; and [ renewed 
my diligence to guard againft all fuch miftakes in what then re~ 
mained to be printed. 

‘ I have added fome notes ; I with they were valuable. 


R. HERON.’ 


This confeffion is honeft ; but we would advife Mr. Heron, 
whofe tranflation of four volumes of Arabian Tales we lately 
reviewed, not to regard a good tranflation as fo eafy and mean 
a tafk, but to read bifhop Huet’s book on this fubje&t, and 
learn to write with difficulty, and to publifh flowly. It is at 
beft a ridiculous affair to obtrude a hafty and erroneous tran{- 
lation on the public, and then to confefs that the tranflator 
himfelf knows it to be fuch. Books laft for ever; and the 
public muft be treated with refpect. 

The commencement of the voyage was fingularly unprof- 
perous. Mr. Niebuhr and his companions failed from the 
road of Copenhagen onthe 7th of January, 1761, but were 
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forced by the contrary winds to return to Elfineur on the 17th 
ef that month. On the 26th they again failed, but were con- 
ftrained to return to Elfineur on the 1oth of February. Again. 
attempting on the 19th, they were a third time driven back ; 
after having been toffed through a {pace of upwards of 2,800 
Englifh miles upon the fea,. in thefe three attempts, without 
Raving advanced more than twelve miles.on their voyage. The 
weftern wind is, at that feafon of the year,. generally as pre- 
valent on thefe feas. Atlength, on the 10th of March, they 
left Elfineur for the laft time: and arrived at Marfeilles.on the 
mth of May.. 

From Marfeilles our travellers preceeded to Malta, and 
from thence to Conftantinople. But as the chief value of Mr.. 
Niebuhr’s voyage confifts in the account of Arabia, a region 
little known before, we fhall pafs lightly over the other parts. 
He fails from Conftantinople to Alexandria: and-a good idea 
is given of the ftate of Egypt,. and of its government, artsy. 
commerce, and manners. A: {pecimen of this part fhall be 
given, in extracting the firft chapter of. the third: fection, 
containing a general view of the Egyptian government. 


« The Turks, as is generally known, conquered Egypt in the 
beginning of the fixteenth century, from the Mammelukes ; a 
mercenary militia, who had, for fome centuries, ufurped the go~ 
verment of this province, Which they adminiflered by an elective 
chief, with the title of fultan. This fpecies of government feems 
fill to fubfift, juft as much as before the’Turkith conqueft ;. andy. 
with all their defpotic pride, they have never attempted to change- 
if.. 

‘ A form of government that has-prevailed fo long,. and whicls 
a haughty and powerful conqueror durft not abolifh, muf have, 
within itfelf, fome principle of flability, to maintain it againft re- 
volution. It might deferve to be better known and explained by 
fome intelligent perfon, who fhould ftudy it in a long refidence in 
the country.. A traveller like me, who has had only a tranfient 
view of thefe objeéts, can neither diftern, nor defcribe all the 

rts of fo complex a machine. 

‘ Ihave learned enough, however, to enable me to diftinguifh, 
that this goverment is at prefent an ariltocracy, partly civil, partly 
military, but chiefly military. Under the proteétion, rather than the 
authority of the fulcan of Conftantinople, a divan, or fovereigncoun- 
fel, exercifes the fupreme authority, both executive and legifla- 
tive. Even the revenue of the fultan is rather a tribute paid to a 
protector, than a tax levied by a fovereign. It is, befides, fa 
moderate, that the neceflary expences of government confume it 
entirely in Egypt; and the trunk, in which it is pompoufly con- 
veyed.to Conftantinople, generally arrives there empty. 
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‘Such a government muft be frequently difturbed by fa€tious in. 
furreCtions. Cairois conftantly convulfed by cruel diffenfion ; par- 
ties are continually jarring ; and the great retain troops to decide 
their differences by force of arms. 

¢ The mutual: jealoufies of the chiefs, feem to be the only caufes 
which ftill preferve to the Porte the fhadow of authority over this coun- 
try.—The members of the ariftocracy are all afraid of lofing their 
influence under a refiding fovereign ; and therefore agree in op- 
pofing the elevation of any of their own body to the fupreme dignity, 
In our own days, Ali-Bey has found how difficult it is to afcend 


the throne of Egypt, or to maintain one’s felf upon it.’ 


Compared to the government of Egypt, even that of Tur- 
key is enviable. 

Some account of that fingular people the Copts, is given in 
the fecond chapter of the fourth fection. They are defcended 
from the ancient Egyptians; and the Turks call them in deri-« 
fion the pofterity of Pharoah. Mr. Niebuhr proceeds to ob- 
ferve, that their uncouth figures, their ftupidity, ignorance, 
and wretchednefs, reflect little honour on ancient Egypt; and 
that their language is a mixture of Greek and old Egyptian. 
The new and ridiculous idea, that the ancient Egyptians were 
black, may be at once done away by the complexion of their 
defcendants, not to mention other clear proofs. 

The manners.of the eaftern women remain not a little ob« 
fcure, from their concealed mode of life. A perfon from 
Tripoli related to our traveller the manner in which the wo- 


men amufe themfelves upon feftive occafions. 


© No woman would prefume to appear in an affembly, if the 
were not handfome and magnificently dreffed. Ifthe entertainment 
happens to be in the houfe of a family of rank, fifty of the greateft 
beauties in the city aflemble, all dreffed out in great {plendour. 
In their train, they bring their handfomett flaves, whoattend ina 
feparate room, to take care of the coffers containing their miftreffes 
clothes. After the ladies have been feated for fome time, and have 
been ferved with refrefhment, young girls are called in, to divert 
the company with vocal and inftrumental mufic, The moft diftin« 
guifhed lady inthe company then rifes, dances for a few minutes, 
and paffes into the next apartment, where her flaves are in waiting 
to change herdrefs, She Jays allatide, even her flippers embroid- 
ered with gold and filver, and retains only her head-drefs and 
bracelets, which are richly ornamented with jewels. In the mean 
time, the reft dance, and in their turns leave the room to change 
their drefs; and this is fuccetlively repeated, fo long, thata lady 
will fometimes change her dre{s ten times in one night; and put on 
fo many different fuits, every one richer than another. They 
trive all to command admiration ; and their endeavours end, as 


among us, in jealoufies and gruizés, 
¢ The 
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© The Greek women have fo fully adopted this piece of eaftern 
luxury, that they change their drefs on the flighteft occafions. 
An European fettled at Conftantinople, told me, that he had feen 
a Greek lady, the wife of one of his friends, whom he vifited, put 
on five different dreffes, in the {pace of two hours. Thefe inftan- 
ces prove the power of inftinét, and the uniformity of the charac- 
ter of the fex, all over the world.’ 


On the trite fubje€&t of Egyptian antiquities, we fhall not 
dweJl: but fhall pafs to the next fection, conta‘ning the jour- 
ney from Cairo to Sinez and Mount Sinai, and with which 
properly commences our author’s interefting account of Ara- 


bia. 


‘ The Arabs who live about Tor, upon the other fide of the 
Gulf, are little afraid of the Turkifh governor of Suez. When 
diffatisied with him, or with the inhabitants of the city, they 
threaten to bring no more water, and forbid them to come near 
the wells of Naba. Thefe threats, if carried into execution, 
would reduce the city to the laft extremities; and all means are, 
therefore, ufed to pacify them. They might eafily ruin this city, 
if they could refolve to give up the profits which they derive from 
the carriage of goods upon their camels from Cairo to Suez. 

‘ We ourfelves experienced the infolence of thefe Arabs. The 
Schiechs, whom we had hired to conduét us to Mount Sinai, not 
having fulfilled their engagement, we refufed, upon our return 
to Suez, to pay the whole fum that had been ftipulated. They 
threatened to kill us: we let them know that we were able to de- 
fend ourfelves. They then declared that they would deprive us 
of the water of the Naba. Mr. Von Haven replied, that this 
was a matter of no confequence to Europeans who drank wine; an 
anfwer which moved the Turks to laugh at the expence of the 
Arabs. But, as their tribe efpoufed their quarrel, it was ferioufly 
feared that they might execute what they threatened, and reduce 
the city to diftrefs for want of water. Wherefore, the governor 
begged us to terminate the difference, and pay the Schiechs what 
they demanded. 

« One thing that we had in view in our journey, was, to ex~ 
amine the Hill of Infcriptions in the defert ; and we were, there- 
fore, defirous of receiving all poflible information concerning fo 
remarkable a place. On this occafion, we difcovered a cuftom of 
the Arabs, which deferves explanation, becaufe it is connected 
with their manners. 

‘ On our arrival at Suez, we applied to fome Greeks for infor- 
mation concerning that hill. But none of them had ever heard of 
the name of Jibbel-el-Mckatteb, ‘They directed us, however, 
to a Schiech of the tribe of Said, who had paffed his life in tra- 
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velling between Suez and Mount Sinai. That Schiech was equal. 
ly a ftranger to the name of the Hill of Infcriptions. But, un- 
derftanding that we would give a confiderable reward to the perfon 
who fhould guide us thither, he returned next day with another 
Schiech, of the tribe of Saccalha, who pretended to have a par- 
ticular knowledge, not only of that mountain, but of all other 
places in the defert where infcriptions were to be met with. By 
his anfwers to our queftions, however, we foon faw that he knew 
as little as the former of the place which we withed to vifit. 

* At laft, a Schiech of the tribe of Leghat was brought us, 
who, by his converfation, convinced us, that he had feen ftones 
infcribed with unknown charaéters. When he learned that the ob- 
je&t of our curiofity was called Jibbel-el-Mokatteb, he affured us 
that this was the name of the mountain among all the Arabs who 
knew it. 

‘ Pleafed with finding, at length, an inhabitant of the defert, 
at leaft, who could: guide us to the place where the infcriptions 
were to be feen ; we determined to take him for our conduétor, 
efpecially becaufe his abode, as he. told us, was vear to that 
mountain. Bat the other two Schiechs, who had brought us the 
latter, warmly oppofed our purpofe, and infifted upon accompa- 
nying us, as well as he. .The inhabitants of Suez advifed us to 
take them all three, and told us, that we could not travel the de- 
fert in fafety, without having guides from every one of the three 
tribes, that inhabited the country between Suez and Mount 
Sinai. 

‘ This advice referred to the cultom abovementioned, which 

senders Arab guides or Ghafirs neceflary. Any perfon, whether 
Chriftian or Mahometan, who travels either by fea or land alon 
the coaft of Arabia Petra, choofes a Ghafir, a guide, or proteétor, 
. to whom he makes prefents, either from time to time, in the courfe 
of his jouiney, or at leaft upon his fafe return. He thus travels 
fecure and unmolefted. If the veffel in which he fails, happens 
to be thipwrecked, it is plundered by the Arabs; but his Ghafir, 
if prefent, faves his goods from pillage. If the perfon whom he 
names as his Ghafir be abfent, his property is, however, fet 
apart. But, if he have no Ghafir, or name a fiGitious one, he is 
piundered, without regard to his rank or character, The Turkith 
merchants, from avarice, to fpare a trifling prefent, or from 
pride, to avoid affociating with an Arab Schiech, feldom take 
ghafirs, but they fuffer for the neglect. For thefe rights of hof- 
pitality and friendfhip are held facred among thofe Arabs. 
* «€ We.therefore took with us the three Schiechs, to guide us to 
Mount Sinai, They fupphed us with camels for ourfelves and 
our fervants. To prevent difputes, we had our contraé written 
out by the cadi of Suez, in the prefence of the governor.’ 


i "The 
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The infcriptions Mr. Niebuhr found to be only names of 
perfons, who had travelled this way in ancient times, rudely 
engraven on the rocks. The Egyptian cemetery, on the top 
of Mount Jibbel-el-Mokatteb, in the route to °? ai Sinai, is 
a more fingular curiofity, as it feems to indicate that there muft 
have been a large town, founded by an Egyptian colony, in 
that defert. ‘ 

It is well known that the Arabs are divided into tribes. 
The manners of thofe of the defert are thus depicted by our 
ingenious traveller. ) 


« Thefe Arabs, although fcattered in feparate families over the 
country, feem to be fond of fociety, and vifit one another fre- 
quently. A fort of politenefs, too, prevails among them, but it 
is too ceremonious. We witneffed the etiquette of their vifits, at 
the dwelling of our Schiech of the tribe of Leghat. His friends 
having had notice of his return, came to pay their compliments 
to him, upon the occafion. We had likewife our fhare in their 
polite attentions; for they congratulated us, upon our travelling 
through the defert, without meeting with any unfortunate acci- 
dent. When they falute, they join hands, embrace, and afk one 
another, in a tone of tendernefs, ** How art thou? Is all well ?” 
When a Schiech enters acompany, all rife, and the Schiech goes 
round to embrace every one in his turn. 

* Some travellers have fancied, that a part of their politenefs, 
upon fuch occafions, confifts in mutual enquiries after the health 
of their camels and other domeftic animals. Bat fuch enquiries 
are rather taken ill. Although, as it is natural for two men of 
the fame profeffion, when they meet, to converfe concerning 
their affairs ; fo two Bedouins, whofe fole employment is to ma- 
nage their cattle, will naturally queftion one another upon that 
head ; juft as our peafants talk of their fields and meadows, 

« Their way of living is nearly the fame as that of the other 
wandering Arabs of the Kurdes, and of the Turcomanns. They 
lodge in tents made of coarfe ftuff, either black, or ftriped black 
and white ; which is manufactured by the women, of goat’s hair. 
The tent confifts of three apartments ; of which one is for the 
men, another for the women, and the third for the cattle. Thofe 
who are too poor to have a tent, contrive, however, to fhelter 
themfelves from the inclemencies of the weather, either with a 
piece of cloth ftretched upon poles, or by retiring to the cavities 
of the rocks. As the fhade of trees is exceedingly agreeable in 
fuch torrid regions, the Bedouins are at great pains in feeking out 
fhaded fituations to encamp in. 

‘ The furniture correfponds to the fimplicity of the dwelling ; 
the chief article is a large ftraw mat, which ferves equally for a 
feat, a table, and a bed ; the kitchen utenfils are merely a few 
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pots, a few plates, and a few cups of tinned copper. Their clothes, 
with all their valuable moveables, are put up in leather bags, 
which are hung within thetent, Their butter is put into a leathern 
bag ; and the’ water which they ufe is preferved in goat fkins. 
The hearth for the kitchen fire is placed any where, and without 
much trouble : it confifts of a hole made in the ground, and laid 
with ftones. Inftead of an oven, they ufe an iron plate in pre- 
paring their bread,. which is made into fmall cakes. They know 
no mills but fuch as are moved with the hands. 

‘ Their food is equally fimple. They are fond of newly baken 
bread; and in their excurfions through the defert, they are particularly 
careful to carry with them fufficient fupplies of meal. The only 
other viétuals which they ufe, are dates, milk, cheefe, and honey. 
On occafions of feftivals, indeed, a goat is killed and roafted. 
Although poor, and much inclined to live at the expence of 
itrangers, they are, however, hofpitable among themfelves, and 
often invite one another to thare their meals. Oxur Schiechs 
never accepted a treat from any of their friends, without ftriving 
to repay it. 

‘ The Arabs of the defart are dreffed much like their brethren 
in Egypt. The only difference, is, that the former wear fhoes of 
undreffed leather, and of a peculiar fhape. Many of them how- 
ever, walk with bare feet upon the fcorching fand, which renders 
their kin, atlength, infenfible. They arm themfelves, too, like 
the Egyptian Arabs ; riding upon camels, as thofe upon horfes, 
and bearing a lance, a fabre, and fometimes a gun. 

‘ The dre!s of the females in the defart, although fimpler than 
that worn by the ordinary women in Egypt, is in reality, how- 
ever, the very fame. The wife of one of our Schiechs wore an 
uncommon picce of drefs; brafs rings of an enormous fize, in her 
ears. Thefe women, living remote from the world, and being 
wholly occupied in the management of their domeftic affairs, ap- 
pear to be, from thefe circumiftances, lefs thy and fcrupulous than 
the other women of the eaft. They make lefs difficulty of converf- 
ing with a ftranger, or expofing their face unveiled before him. 

‘ It is commonly known, that the Mahometans are permitted 
to have four wives. ‘The Bedouins, who are poor, and cannot 
eafily find the means of fubfiftence, content themfelves with one, 
for the moft part. ~ Thofe who are in the eafieft circumftances, and 
who have two wives, feem to have married fo many, chiefly that 
they might fuperintend their’ concerns in two different places. 
The conduét of our Schiech of Beni Said, as wellas his converfa- 
ticn, Jed us to make this reflection. The difagreement that fub- 
filted between bis two wives, afforded an inftance of fome of the 
inconveniences that attend polygamy.’ 


From Suez, the travellers proceeded to Jidda and Loheia. 
: | The 
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The unfkilfulnefs of the Arabian navigators in the Red Sea 
is painted in ftriking colours. On their arrival at Jidda, Mr. 
Niebuhr and his companions were agreeably difappointed to 
find the Arabs act with a degree of complaifance to Chrif- 
tians, quite unknown to the brutal ibaldhutste of Egypt. 
Jidda belongs to the dominions of the fhariffe of Mecca: hs 
Turkith monarch fends a pacha to this city, who fhares the 
power with the fhariffe. 


¢ Maillet, who refided long in Cairo, imagined that it might - 


be of advantage to the nations of Europe, to conduct their tiade 
to India by the way of the Red Sea. But it is doubiful, whether 
fhips would be allowed to pafs the harbour of Jidda. ‘They 
would undoubtedly meet with much fraud and chicanery at Suez ; 
for the proprietors of the veffels which trade at prefent between 
the two harbours, are the moft refpectable merchants in Cairo. Be- 
fides, the exorbitant duties, which would be exa&ted, wou'd greatly 
curtail their profits. But European merchants would hardly be 
hindered to fettle at Jidda: one Englifhman has lived feveral 
years here. . 

‘ A circumftance, which moft always have an unfavourable in- 
fluence upon the ftate of this trade, is, the low ftate of the finan- 
ces of the government which prefides here. Continually in want 
of money, they often require the merchants to advance fome part 
of the duties for the next year, and promife to difcount what is 
thus advanced, when it falls due, But thefe advances, when once 
obtained, are left to accumulate, year after year, and will never 
be repaid. ‘The Englith have not yet fubmitted to thefe impofi- 
tions: but their firm refufal continually embroils them with the 
officers of government.’ 


At Loheia, our travellers were equally fortunate in their re- 
ception, 


‘ Dola, or Emir, is the title which the Arabs give to the go- 
vernors of cities. He of Loheia was an Emir, and his name was 
Farhan. He was a native of Afiica, and entirely black ; but had 
been brought into Arabia in his youth, and fold toa man of rank 
who was fince dead, after having occupied one of the firit offices 
in the fervice of the Imam. He had given young Farhan a good 
education, and had obtained for him a {mall office, in which he 
gave fo much fatisfaction, that his merit foon raifed him to be 
dola of a confiderable city. We found him to poffefs the digni- 
fied politenefs of a nobleman, the ftrifteit integrity, and the can~- 
did benevolence of a true friend to mankind,’ 


The territory of Yemen is naturally divided into two dif- 
tinct a That part bordcring on the Arabian gulf is 
a fandy plain, which as it fpreads backward, rifes, by a gradual 
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aicent, into hills, and terminates in a lofty range of moun 
tains. This plain is called Tehama. Niebuhr frit advanced 
within fight of the fmall town of Hadie, fituated upon one 
of the foremoft eminences. 


‘ The roads are very bad: a caufeway was indeed formed by 
the Turks; but it has been fuffered to fall away, without receiv- 
ing any repairs. My friends, whom I had expected to find in this 
town, were in the gardens upon the hill, I came up with them, 
after travelling two hours longer, near Bulgofa, one of thofe vil+ 
lages whofe inhabitants fubfift upon the profits which their crops 
of coffee afford. Neither affes nor mules can be ufed here: the 
hills are tobe climbed by narrow and fleep paths: yet, in com- 
parifon with the parched plains of Tehama, the fcenery feemed to 
me charming ; as it was covered with gardens and plantations of 
coffee-trees. 

‘In the neighbourhood of Kahhme, I had feen only one fmall 
bafaltic hill; but here, whole mountains were compofed chiefly 
of thofe columns, Such detached rocks formed grand objeéts in 
the lang {cape, efpecially where cafcades of water were feen to ruth 
from their fummits. The cafcades, in fuch inftances, had the ap- 
pearance of being fupported by rows of artificial pillars. Thefe 
bafaltes are of great utility tothe inhabitants: the columns, which 
are eafily feparated, ferve as fteps where the afcent. is moft diffi- 

cult; and as materials for walls to fupport the plantations of cof- 
 fee-trees, upon the iteep declivities of the mountains, 

‘ The tree which affords the coffee is well known in Europe; 
fo that I need nat here defcribe it particularly. The coffee trees 
were all in flower at Bulgofa, and exhaled an exquifitely agrees 
able perfume. They are planted upon terraces, in the form of an 
amphitheatre. Moft of them are only watered by the rains that 
fall; but fome, indeed, from large refervoirs upon the heights ; 
in which fpring-water is collected, in order to be fprinkled upon 
the terraces; where the trees grow fo thick together, that the rays 
of the fun can hardly enter among their branches, We were told, 
that thofe trees, thus artificially watered, yielded ripe fruit twice 
in the year: but the fruit becomes not fully ripe the fecond time: 


and the coffee of the fecond crop is always inferior in quality to 
that of the firft,’ 


Our author proceeds to Sana, the capital of Yemen, and 
has an audience of the imam. ‘The defcription of the city of 


Sana we fhall tranfcribe, and then haften to the fecond vo- 
lume. 


‘« The city of Sana is fituate at the foot of mount Nikkum, on 
which are ftill to be feen the ruins of a caftle, which the Arabs 
fuppofe to have been built by Shem. Near this mountain, ftands 

’ : the 
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the caftle ; a rivulet runs «pon the other fide; and near it, is the 
Buftan el Metwokkel, a fpacious garden, which was laid out by 
Imam Metwokkel, and has been embellifhed with a fine garden, 
by the reigning imam. ‘The walls of the city, which are built of 
bricks, exclude this garden, which is enclofed within a wall of its 
own. The city, properly fo called, is not very extenfive: one 
may walk round it all in an heur. 

‘ I fhould have wifhed to make an accurate ground-plan of this 
city. But, wherever 1 went, the mob crowded after me fu, that 
a furvey was abfolutely impoflible. The city-gates are feven. 
Here sre a number of mofques, fome of which have been built by 
Turkith pachas, Sana has the appearance of being more popul- 
ous than it actually is; for the gardens eccupy a part of the {pace 
within the walls. In Sana, are only twelve public baths : but 
many noble palaces, three of the moft fplendid of which have been 
built by the reigning imam, ‘The palace of the late imam El 
Manzor, with fome others, belong to the royal family, who are 
very numerous, 

« The Arabian palaces are built in a flyle of architecture differ. 
ent from ours, The materials are, however, burnt bricks, and 
fometimes even hewn ftones ; but the houfes of the common people 
are of bricks which have beendried in the fun. I fawno glafs 
windows, except in one palace, near the citadel. The reft of the 
houfes have, inftead of windows, merely fhutters, which are opens 
ed in fair weather, and fhut whenit is foul. In the laft cafe the 
hoofe is lighted by a round wicket, fitted with a piece of Mufcovy 
glafs; fome of the Arabians ufe {mall panes of ftained glafs from 
Venice. 

¢ At Sana, and in the other cities of the Eaft, are great fime 
feras or caravanferas for merchants and travellers. Each different 
commodity is fold in a feparate market. In the market for bread, 
none but women are to be feen; and their little fhops are portable. 
The feveral claffes of mechanics work, in the fame manner, in 
particular quarters in the open ftreet, Writers go about with their 
defks, and make out brieves, copy-books, and inftraét fcholars in 
she art of writing, all atthe fame time, There is one market, 
where old clothes are taken in exchange for new. 

« Wood for the g¢arpenters’ purpofes is extremely dear 
through Yemen ; and wood for the fire at Sanais vo lefs fo. All 
the hills near the city are bleak and bare, and wood is therefore 
to be brought hither from the diftance of three days journey ; and 
a camel’s burthen commonly coits two crowns. This {carcity of 
wood is particularly fupplied by the ufe of a little pit-coal. I have 
feen peats burnt here, but thofe fo bad, that ftraw muit be inter- 
gnixed to make them burn. 


¢ Fruits are, however, very plenteous at Sana. Here are more 


than twenty different {fpecies of grapes, which, a3 they do not all 
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ripen at the fame time, continie to afford a delicious refrefhment 
for feveral months. The Arabs likewife preferve grapes, by hang- 
ing them up in their cellars, and eat them almoft through the whole 
year. The Jews makea little wine, and might make more, if the 
Arabs were not fuch enemies to ftrong liquors. A Jew convicted of 
conveying wine into an Arab’s houfe is feverely punithed ; nay, the 
Jews muft even ufe great caution in buying and felling it among 
themnfelves. Great quantities of grapes are dried here; and the 
exportation of raifins from Sana is confiderable. One fort of thefe 
grapes are without ftones, and contains only a foft grain, the pre- 
fence of which is not perceptible in eating the raifin. 

‘ In the caftle, which ftands ona hill, aretwo palaces. J faw 
about it fome ruins of old buildings, but, notwithftanding the 
antiquity of the place, no remarkable infcriptions. ‘There is the 
mint, and a range of prifons for perfons of different ranks. The 
reigning Imam refides in the city; but feveral princes of the 
blood-royal live in the caftle. I was conduéted to a battery, as 
the moft elevated place about thefe buildings; and there I met 
with what I had no expectation of, a German mortar, with this 
infcription, Jorg Selos Gofmick, 1513. I faw alfo, upon the 
fame battery, feven iron cannons, partly buried in the fand, and 
partly fet upon broken carriages, Thefe feven {mall cannons, 
with fix others, near the gates, which are fired to announce the 
return of the different feftivals, are all the artillery of the capital 
of Yemen,’ 

(To be continued.) 





Jn Inquiry into the remote Caufe of Urinary Gravel. By A. 
P. Wilfon, M. D. Soc. Med. Edin. Soc. 8v0. 35. 6d. fewed. 
Johnfon. 1792. 


THE difappointment which has fo invariably attended the 
attempts of phyficians to difcover an efficacious folvent 

for the urinary calculus, feems firft to have drawn the atten- 
tion of the author of the prefent Enquiry, to the inveftigation 
of the caufes that principally operate in the production of this 
difeafe. The plan of cautioufly proceeding by means of actual 
. experiment, is undoubtedly judicious and proper; but Dr. 
Wilfon’s attempts in this way have been made upon too con- 
fined a fcale to afford that degree of certainty in the conclu- 
fions, which appears effentially neceffary in the determination 
of a fubjeQ of fo much difhculty—The obfervations on the 
nature of the depofitions which take place in the urine are juft, 
and fome of them probably new. —If urine be left to fettle, 
the author finds that it either depofits a whitifh matter, ren- 
dering it muddy, or cryftals of lithic falt, and fometimes both. 


The prefence of either of thefe depofitions, to any confider- 
~ able 
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able quantity, however, was always remarked to be incompa- 
tible with that of the other to a certain degree. ‘The circum~- 
ftances of life that predifpofe to one or other of thefe depofi- 
tions in the urine, according to Dr. Wilfon, are; for the pro- 
du@tion of an abundance of lithic acid, living too much on 
an acefcent diet; and for the increafe of the cream-coloured 
depofition, the indulging too freely in the ufe of food of an 
oppofite tendency.—- The cream-coloured fediment has greater 
folubility in urine than the lithic acid; but the lithic acid is 
not fo eafily acted upon by acids as the cream-coloured fedi- 
ment, 


‘ From thefe circumftances, as well as other confiderations, we 
infer, that it is the lithic acid which is apt to form concretions in 
the urinary paffages ; fince itis lefs foluble, and more apt to con- 
crete than the other, and is produced by that manner of life which 
experience has taught us, is apt to induce calculous complaints. 
We muft alfo infer from them, that the fecretion of any acid mat- 
ter by the kidneys, tends to produce a depofition of lithic acid ; 
and at the fame time to prevent that which, from its appearance, 
IT have called the cream-coloured fediment: this I confirmed by 
experiment; for, I always found, that the addition of an acid to 
the urine, while it produced a depofition of the lithic acid, pre- 
vented the appearance of the cream coloured fediment; and that, 
on adding it to urine which contained the cream-coloured fedi- 
ment, but no cryftals of lithic acid, the former, fooner or later, 
difappeared, while the other was depofited, leaving the urine, for- 
merly turbid with the cream-coloured fediment, perfeétly tranf{pa- 
rent; nor is this an effet which will take place merely by keep- 
ing the urine for fome time at reft; for, after keeping it for 
‘months, without the addition of an acid, it is always found as 
turbid as at firit.’ 


The phenomena which particular acids produce when mix- 
ed with urine, the writer of this Enquiry feems to have given 
with accuracy.—He thinks the cream-coloured fediment a neu- 
tral falt, containing the lithic acid. — The author’s experi- 
ments having thus led him to conclude, that a diet compofed 
of animal food, or any caufe of increafing perfpiration, evi« 
dently diminifhed the tendency of the urine to depofite lithic 
acid, proceeds to confider the different appearances of the 
urine; from which he endeavours to prove that there are three 
diftinct ftates of this fluid at different periods, which point 
out different conditions.of its fecreting organs. — The firft, he 
fuppofes a ftate of conftri€tion, the fecond a ftate of relaxa- 
tion, and the third a ftate of vigorous action. The arguments 
by which Dr. Wilfon attempts to prove the exiftence of thefe 
| three 
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three different ftates of the kidneys, as well as that of their 


diurnal revolution, feem to reft only upon an hypothetical 
foundation. | 


* The fkin and kidneys feparate the fame acid matters from the 
blood ; hence, when the aétion of the one is diminifhed, that of 
the other muft be increafed, in order to prevent an accumulation — 
of acid in the fyftem: hence it is, that the proper aétion of the 
fkin being prevented, more of this acid paffes by the kidney, and 
eonfequently there is produced in the urine a greater depofition of 
lithic acid. Whether this a&tion of the kidneys may be produced 
by diuretics, and the fyftem freed from any over proportion of 
that noxious matter, is a queftion I cannot pofitively anfwer, for 
the reafons given in experiment XI. But, if we confider what has 
juft been faid, and for a moment reflect on the general laws of the 
animal ceconomy, we muft fuppofe, that, increafing the aétion of 
the kidneys by diuretics, is a manner better calcylated for free- 
ing the fyftem of this acid matter, than the ufe of fluids atting 
merely as diluents, and which feem to be of little fervice, but as 
they wath out any particles of fand adhering to the kidney ; and 
as by increafing the proportion of fluid, they render the lithic acid 
rather lefs apt to be depofited: far Scheele and Bergman have 
fhown that this matter, though difficultly, is foluble in watery 
liquors.’ 7 


By thefe obfervations the author attempts to eftablifh a fa& 
of fome importance in the pathology of gravel, which is, that 
by the vigorous action of the fkin and kidneys, dangerous ac- 
cumulations of acid in the fyftem muft be guarded againft, 
On this fubje& Dr. Wilfon concludes, but with what degree 
of propriety, future obfervation muft determine, that any caufe 
obftru€ting perfpiration produces a more than common preci- 
pitation of lithic acid from urine; that this precipitation is 
(cateris paribus) increafed by acefcent diet, and diminifhed by 
the plentiful ufe of animal food ; that, by the inactivity of the 
fkin’ and kidneys, the fyftem may be overloaded with acid, 
which can only be removed by a reftoration of their proper: 
action; that by the judicious ufe of diaphoretic medicines, the 
depofition of lithic acid from urine can often be effectuall 
prevented; that the quantity of lithic acid depofited, is not in 
proportion to the intenfity of the colour of the urine.—And 
from the experiments of Scheele and Bergman, and the ob- 
fervations detailed in this work, he determines the lithic acid 
to be the caufe of the formation of infoluble concretions in the 
urine. The moft common predifpofing caufes of this difeafe, 
according to Dr. Wilfon, are, too great a proportion of folid 

from the particular formation of the body, old age, exceflive 
labour, high living, and indulging in feymented liquors, in- 
dolence, 
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dolence, and too much heat applied to the body in general, 
and particularly to the kidneys. ‘Thefe, in our author’s opi- 
nion, act, partly by inducing a ftate of debility, and partly 
by checking perfpiration. Many of the caufes which are here 
brought forward, have, however, been noticed by other writ» 
ers. The fame change on the body Dr. Wilfon fuppofes to 
take place from all the predifpofing caufes, viz. an ina¢tivity 
_of the fkin and kidfieys; hence too great a proportion of acid 
matter in the fyftem, and a depofition of lithic acid from the 
urine, after it has paffed the kidneys. This flate of inaGtivity 
of the fkin and kidneys, is therefore confidered as the remote 
caufe of gravel.—Dr. Wilfon, having pointed out the circum- 
{tances which indicate the prefence of the remote caufe of 
gravel, proceeds to the confideration of the means fuited to- 
correct this morbid condition of the fyftem. His indications 
are four. 1. To ftrengthen and affift the digeftive organs. 
2. To avoid fuch inge/fa as increafe the quantity of the matter 
that ought to be expelled. 3. To ufe fuch as have an oppofite 
tendency. 4. To throw out this matter by every means in 
our power. 

We come next to the fubject of dyfpepfia, which Dr. Wil- 
fon introduces after delivering an opinion refpecting digeftion. 
He feems inclined to believe that fome degree of fermentation 
muft neceffarily take place previous to digeftion, and that it 

romotes the operation. The experiments of Spalanzani proe 
bably tend, not abfolutely to difprove this; but they undoubt- 
edly evince, in the cleareft and moft fatisfatory manner, that 
fermentation cannot be the efficient caufe of digeftion.—From 
this difficult fubje& the author turns to the inveftigation of the 
proximate caufe of the failure of digeftion. It has been the 
opinion of authors that dy{pepfia depended either upon a di- 
minution of the mufcular tone of the ftomach, the vitiated 
ftate of the gaftric fluid, or the deficiency of it. : 

This writer appears to have adopted the laft opinion, in con- 
fequence of the occafional caufes of the complaint feeming, to 
him, to operate rather by inducing a deficiency than a change 
jn the quality of the gaftric fluid —This hypothefis, he thinks, 
will account for the different fymptoms attending the difeafe. 


¢ With refpeg to the produdtion of acidity, and its confequences, 
as they are eafily explicable on either fuppofition, I pafs them over, 
There is one thing-on this head, however, I have always obferved, 
which tends to confirm my opinion concerning the proximate caufe 
of dyfpepfia. Itis, that although a dy{peptic cannot digeft an ordi« 
rary quantity of food, without morbid fymptoms, yet will he diget 
a {maller perfectly (I do not talk of the extreme cafe of dyfpepfia, 
where there is certainly no digeftion at all). I have alfo frequently 
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obferved in myfelf, (for I have been much troubled with dy{pepfia), 
that if I fafted feveral hours longer than ufual, the fermentation in 
my ftomach was correéted, and the food perfectly digefted: muft we 
not fuppofe, then, that this was owing to the gaftric liquor which had 
flowed in during this time; and that, had this quantity of liquor been 
fupplied foon enough, the food would have been digefted without 
any dyfpeptic fymptoms ; and confequently that thefe were owing 
to the failure, and not to any depravation of the gaftric liquor.’ 


In fupport of this opinion Dr, Wilfon brings feveral other 
arguments, drawn from the operandi modus of the remedies. — 
. In the cure of this difeafe, the author properly rejects the ufe 
of frequent vomiting as highly prejudicial. He recommends 
thofe remedies to be employed which aét on the general fy{ftem, 
and which afford the proper ftimulus, without producing any 
fubfequent injury. Thofe remedies are exercife, cold-bath- 
ing, and the juft regulation of fleep, The mind is alfo ta be 
kept employed ; but never to be fatigued. In obftinate cafes of this 
complaint, our author advifes the introduction of the gaftric 
liquor of other animals into the ftomach. Of the good effects 
of this remedy the author, however, has afforded us no proofs 
in this work; we are therefore apprehenfive that the practice 
refts merely upon theory.—If the conjeCtures which Dr. Wil- 
fon has thrown out in this publication refpeGting the forma- 
tion of calculous concretions, fhould be confirmed by future 
obfervation and experiment, the practice in thefe complaints 
muft undergo a very material alteration. 





—_ 


Authentic Memorials of remarkable Occurrences and affecting 
Calamities in the Family of Sir George Sondes, Bart. In twe 
Parts. The Firft being his own Narrative. The Second the 
Narrative of Perfons attendant upon his Son Freeman Sondes, 
Efq. during bis Imprifonment, and at his Execution. Col- 
Sefied with Care, and publifhed with Fidelity. 12mo. 35, 
' Beards. Longman. 1793. 


T FLESE tracts were originally publifhed about the middle of 
the laft century, and are now, it is fuppofed, to be met 
with only in a few libraries. “Though they chiefly relate to 
domettic tranfaCtions, their merit, efpecially when joined to 
the fingularity of the fubject, is fuch as ftrongly entitles them 
to be refcued from the fhades of oblivion; and we, therefore, 
cannot but approve the conduct of the editor, who has, by 

this republication, reftored them to the notice of the world. 
Sir George Sondes was a gentlemen of an affent fortune 
in the county of Kent, and notlefs diftinguifhed for the excellence 
of his natural difpofition and piety. He had the mortification 
t@ 
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to lofe many children at an early time of life; but what em- 
bittered his fucceeding years with peculiar affliction, was the 
fate of two furviving fons, his only confolation, one of whom 
bafely murdered the other, and fuffered for his crime the igno- 
minious death it deferved. ‘The forrow which arifes from the 
calamities incident to human nature, was aggravated, in the 
cafe of this worthy baronet, by two additional circumftances. 
He was oppreffed by the republican defpots of the time, from 
a fuppofed difaffeCtion to their government ; and the misfore 
tunes which he experienced, fo far from exciting the fympa- 
thy of the puritanical clergy of that age, were even urged 
againft him as the vengeance of heaven, and as proofs of ex- 
traordinary guilt. His Narrative, the ingenuoufnefs of which 
is apparent from its native fimplicity, exhibits not only the va- 
rious charges preferred by thofe zealots, but the forcible re- 
marks and arguments advanced by him in his own juftifica- 
tion. 

The firft article which they urged againit him, as having 
failed in his duty towards God, was the not maintaining the 
free-fchool at Throwly, which had been founded by his ancef- 
tor, fir Thomas Sondes. His anfwer to this heinous charge is 
explicit and fatisfactory, affording equal proof of the liberali- 
ty of his difpofition, and his regard to the interefts of reli- 

ion. 

The fecond charge relates to his conduct, as executor or 
adminiftrator to the will of alderman Freeman; from which 
he likewife exculpates himfelf in a manner the moft clear and 
convincing. 

The third charge is mentioned in the following terms: 


« That it was generally reported that my fon George was mar- 
ried to a virtuous and good gentlewoman, and that when I came 
to know it, I would by no mcans give way to it, but upon my 
blefling forbade him to accompany with her; and that if he did 
not leave ber, I would never look on him, or give him any thing 
I could keep from him. And that to be fure to keep him from 
having her, I had conforted him with one of the mott debauched 
young men of the country ; fo that it appeared I cared not what 
became of his foul, if I could keep his body from her.’ 


In reply to this accufation, fir George aflirms, he never 
knew that his fon was married to her, nor does he believe that 
ever he was, either according to the old or new form. The 
juftnefs of his opinion on this fubject, is afterwards corrobo- 
rated by an extraét of a letter from his fon. 

- The next charge contains an impeachment of the want of 
hofpitality, and of being a bad landlord, which are both 
evinced to be unjuft; with the accufation of living unmar- 
ried, 
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ried, and of neglecting family duties. For the anfwer to 
thefe charges, we fhall have recourfe to the baronet’s own 
words : 


‘ To the charge of my being unmarried, and not living fo chaftly 
and virtuoufly as a Chriftian ought to do, I confefs, that for al- 
moft thefe twenty years I have lived unmarried, and I thank hea- 
ven I have a healthy able body, and have natural and carnal af- 
fe&tions in me, and a love to women and their company, and I 
think he deferves to be un-mann’d that hath not. 

* I confefs I have. been more vain and foolifh with them than I 
ought to have been, heaven forgive me. But for commiting for- 
nication or adultery with any fingle or married woman, I profefs 
before heaven (though perhaps few may believe it) I am clear 
from it. I never had illegitimate iffue, nor ever had carnal know~ 
Jedge of any woman, fave my own wife ; nor of her, but as was 
fitting for procreation ; feldom or never after I knew her to be 
with child. 

* Neither was this abftinence in me from any frigidity or difabi- 
lity in nature, for my difpofitions that way, were (I think) as 
ftrong as moft men’s. Neither was it for want of invites and op- 
portunities to it; of them I had enough. Nothing reftrained me 
but the fear of offending heaven ; vox illa terribilis, always found- 
ing in my ears. ‘* Whoremongers and adulterers God will judge.” 
This bath all along been the the bridle to my unlawful defires, 
and I hope ever fhall be. 


© To the Charge of negleBing Family Duties. 


‘ To that of ordering my family and duties thereto belonging, 
I confefs it is an excellent thing when the mafter can fay, J and 
my houfe do and will ferve the Lord. But it is hard in a great and 
numerous family to have all fo well minded. It is the mafter’s 
part to fee them perform the outward duties of God’s fervice, as 
prayer and going to church, and to fhew them the way by his own 
godly example; this I was always mindful of, frequenting the 
church on the Lord’s day, both forenoon aud afternoon, if not 
hindered by the weather, or fome extraordinary occafion, and call- 
ing upon my fervants to do the fame. And all the week after, it 
was my conftant courfe to pray with my family once, if not twice 
every day ; and if I had not a Levite in my houfe, I performed 
the office myfelf. 

« Itis true, though in my own private devotions, morning and 
evening, I ufed conftantly, without failing, my own conceived 
ejaculations to heaven; yet to my family, after reading fome 
part of the {cripture, | commonly ufed the fet forms of prayers of 
the church, or of fome other godly men : which in public meet- 
ings, and no extraordinary occafion happening, I conceive to be 

very 
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very fitting, and fufficiently warranted, both from Mofes, David, 
and Solomon, who compofed prayers for the church ; as likewife 
from Chrift himfelf, who made a prayer for his difciples, and bid 
them pray thus: Our~Father, €%c. It is warranted alfo by the 
prattice of Chrift, who fure had the f{pirit of prayer as much as any ; 
yet in his agony he ufed no variety, but three feveral times, as 
the text hath it, went and faid the fame words: Father! if thou 
avilt, let this cup paft from me. He quarrelled not at the fet form, 
nor do I know why any man fhould. If another man has compofed 
a prayer whofe words fpeak my mind to the full, and peradventure 
more full than my own words can do it, why fhould not I ufe 
them ? Let thy heart and affections go with his words, and then 
they are thine own.’ 


The remaining charges relate to the education of his chil+ 
dren, his treatment of his younger brothers, his being a roy 
alift, and that he could hardly forget or forgive any injury 
done to him ; to all which he replies in terms the moft perti- 
nent, as well as exculpatory of his conduct. It is impoflible 
to perufe the various charges produced againft this venerable 
perion, without being moved with indignation at the injuftice, 
the calumny, and the meannefs of his inveterate accufers; nor 
can his rigorous treatment, by the executive power, be read 
without fimilar emotions. In a parallel which he draws be- 
tween his own afflictions and thofe of Job, we meet with the 
following information on this fubject : 


*¢ IconfefsI cannot fay, during all my troubles, I have loft fo 
great a ftock of cattle; but can fay it confidently, that the goods 
and revenue I have been deprived of, were worth near forty thoufand 
pounds, which would have purchafed a great flock in Fob’s time and 
country. 

‘ Lhad three fair houfesthen in my own hands, all well furnith- 
ed, and at leaft two thoufand pounds a year about them. My lands 
were all ftocked : I had at lealt one hundred head of great cattle, 
with fifty horfes, and thofe none of the worft, fome of them bein 
worth forty or fifty pounds each. I had five hundred fheep, be- 
fides other ftock : about a thoufand quarters of wheat and malt, 
jn granaries, and ten barns, (none of the leaft) all full of good 
corn, and great quantities of flax and hops. All this was feized 
and taken away at one time, with plate and jewels, for ] remove 
ed nothing, concluding myfelf and eftate fecure enough as long as 
I acted for them. 

‘ Befides all this, they had the rents and profits of my eftate for 
feven yeares together ; and the two firft years allowed neither me 
nor my children any thing out of it. 

« They had not only the profits of my own eftate, but what 
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ftrator, and of my mother-in-law, to whom, (the being a lunatic) 
I was a guardian. By that means fhe and her children loft at leaft 
a thoufand pounds: and no return was made of it, though they 
knew it to be fo. | 

« At laft I was forced to pay three thoufand five hundred pounds 
for compofition ; or elfe (for ought I know) they would have kept 
my eftate to this time, or fold it. 

< But perhaps it may be faid to me, Job was a.righteous man ; 
but thefe punifhments were inflicted upon you for your delinquens 
cy, for being in arms, and fiding againft the parliament. 

* To this I boldly fay, 1 never was in arms againft the parlia- 
mént, or ever fided or affifted any againft them, or ever had any 
charge of delinquency laid againft me, or ever was called before 
the parliament or any committee, (though I always fought it, and 
laboured it) for any offence: neither coald I ever learn to this 
day why I was fequeftered or imprifoned. Indeed fome Kentith 
men have told me I was put down to fet up others; and fet up 
they were, but did not long continue. 

¢ When I was to compound for my eftate, neither the commit- 
tee before whom I appeared, or myfelf, could find out how I 
could be made a delinquent, that fo I might be capable to com- 
pound. ‘There was a tax for my park then unpaid, becaufe it was 
over rated, and it was agreed (I being willing to enjoy my eftate, 
and be at liberty) that L fhould be entered (and fo it ftands in their 
books) a delinquent, for not paying of taxes.” 


The fecond part of the Narrative confifts of an account of 
the behaviour of Freeman Sondes, efq. the baronet’s fon, 
during his imprifonment, and at his execution, drawn up by 
Dr. Boreman, and addrefled to fir George Sondes ; a copy of 
a petition from that unfortunate youth, to the juftices of the 
peace for the aflize and gaol delivery held at Maidftone; the 
confeffion of Freeman Sondes, efq. a prayer compofed for his 
ufe by Dr. Boreman ; a mifcellany of divers remarkable paffa- 
ges and practices of Mr. Freeman Sondes, and others, during 
his imprifonment ; a poftfcript to the whole kingdom ; and an 
appeal to the godly orthodox clergy of the church. 

Hiftorical record informs us, that fir George Sondes lived 
many years after the lamentable cataftrophe, fo faithfully and 
pathetically related by him, happened in his family. For we 
find that in 1676, the twentieth year afterwards, he was ad- 
vanced by Charles the Second to the dignity of a peer, by the 
title of -baron of Throwleigh, vifcount Sondes, of Lees- 
Court, and earl of Feverfham in the county of Kent, with 
remainder to Lewis lord Duras, of Holdenby, who had mar- 
ried his eldeft daughter by a fecond wife. 


Ser 
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Sermons on various Subjects, intended to promote Chriftian Know- 
ledge and Human Happinefs. By the Rev. Luke Booker, 
LL.D. Minifier of St. Edmund’ s, Dudley. 8vo. 6s. Boards. 
Rivingtons. 1793. 


OF this volume we are informed by the author, that the fer- 
mons it contains 


« Were written to be preached rather than to be publifeed. Per- 
{picuity and plainnefs therefore, are qualities which he has been 
more folicitous to attain than elegance and refinement. Had his 
mind been pre-occupied by the idea of Publication, his diction 
might have been more polifhed and correét ; but would it not have 
been lefs warm and impreflive?——He would then have written from 
the Aead,—whereas thefe difcourfes flowed from the Jeart. 

* To an enlightened public he fubmits them with a cheri/bed cons 
fidence in its candour; yet not without a juft apprehenfion of its 
cenfure,—a more painful apprehenfion, he confeffes, than at other 
times he experienced when approaching its tribunal.’ 


The fubje&ts are :—1. Faith. 2. Hope. 3. Charity. 4. 
Suicide. 5, 6. Difappointment and Happinefs. 7. The pe- 
culiar Duties of Chriftianity, (a farewell fermon.) 8. Bri- 
tain’s Happinefs. An Aflize Sermon. g. Juftice and Mercy, 
ditto. 10. The Duty of Children to their Parents. 11, 12, 
13, 14. The Divinity and Humiliation of Chrift. 15. The 
Divinity of Chrift. 16. Addreffed to young Perfons on Con- 
firmation. 17. Chrift weeping over Jerulalem. 18. On Hu- 
manity to the Brute Creation. 

Dr. Booker is the author of feveral poctical compofitions, 
which have been received with general approbation; and if a 
numerous lift of fubfcribers be vouchers of their merit, this 
evidence he can produce in favour of his fermons. Indeed, fo 
extended is their number, that a large impreflion, we under- 
ftand, have been found infufficient to fupply the demand. 
Thefe difcourfes are written with confiderable animation, but 
whether the ftyle be not rather too lofty for a common audi- 
ence, and fometimes too poetical, we will leave for others 


to determine. 


“* Love thy neighbour as thyfelf;”? and, “ Do to others what ye 
ewould they foould do to you,’’ are precepts of high and awful autho- 
rity: and were they but reverenced as they ought to be, mercy 
and compaffion, kindnefs and benevolence, with all-the facred 
charities of life, would be univerfal. Every man would be every 
man’s fincere friend; the fordid jealoufies and competitions of 
intereft ; the illiberal diftinctions of feé&t and party would no longer 
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depreciate the Chriftian character ; and peace and good-neighs» 
bourhood would every-where prevail. 

‘Whereas, by the envious and revengeful,—by the covetous 
and worldly-minded, who * turn afide the needy from judgment, 
and take away the right from the poor, that widows may be their 
prey, and that they may rob the fatherlefs:’ by perfons of this 
defcription, who are dead to the warm impulfe of humanity, 
every plea of an offending brother is difregarded ; every palliating 
caufe or circumftance of error is overlooked, and every offer of re~ 
paration neglected. Such unhappy and mifguided perfons deem 
cruelty juft, and vengeance falutary. Whatever conduct the laws 
will fanétion, they purfue; whatever fentence the laws promul- 
gate, they require, though ruin inevitable, to thé obje& of their 
malice, follow the {tern decree. 

« But the inftances are few, in the annals of juftice, compared 
with thofe in the annals of fasion, where inhumanity or revenge 
has purfued its objeé&t to the boundaries of life. Yet, how many 
inflances are there where it has been equally cruel and inhuman !— 
How many inftances — where it has ‘ feized its debtor by the 
throat, faying, ‘* Pay me that thou oweft :”” and has thrown him 
into prifon, ssere to languifh in mifery and confinement, till he 
' has difcharged the uttermoft farthing ! 
© Behold yon domeftic circle, —the father induftrioufly employ- 
ed in the midft of his numerous, but happy family. He is the ob- 
ject of their united affe€tion, and the fupplier of their wants. To 
him they look for proteétion, for food and raiment. The fmile of 
content, uncon{cious of approaching adverfity, enlivens the coun- 
tenance of the mother and her children. When, lo !—the mini- 
fter of rigid juftice croffes the peaceful threfhold. The wife is 
bereaved of her hufband,—the-children of their father! Seized 
in the.very act of Jabouring to /arisfy the impatient demand, he is 
torn frem their embraces, and thrown into the confines of a jail. 
There {like the oppreffed Ifraelites under their oppreffed tafk-maf- 
ters) he is deprived of the neceflary means of labour, and render- 
ed incapable of earning the fum that will reftore him to light and 
liberty ! 

« Say, creditor! art thou a bafaxd,—art thou a father ?—If 
thou art, thy own feelings will correct thee. If thou art szot,— 

af neither of thefe endearing characters belong to theé,——contem- 
~ plate Jim fora moment, who is doth, View him through the 
bars of a dreary cell into which thou haft caft him, and read in his 
countenance the anguifh of his heart, — anguifh, occafioned by 
others” forrows rather than his awn !—Then go and view “* want, 
and her babes” in tears. View the wife thou haft made a widow, 
—the children, whom thou haft rendered fatherle/s ! — Thefe 
fcenes of diftrefs and mifery, of which thou art the author, atter- 
tively behold; and if thou haft the feelings of a man, or the prin-. 
iples 
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tiples of a Chriftian, thou wilt « thew mercy and compaffion to 
thy brother :”’—thou wilt inftantly ‘* loofe bim and let him go.” 


After a citation from Ecclefiatticus Ill. the author adds; 


¢ Thefe words are conclufive. If any thing can confirm the 
dutiful in their duty, or reclaim the difobedient from the error of 
their way, the paflage I have read muft anfwer the purpofe. It 
muft bring conviction te the heart, if that heart be not harder than 
adamant, if it be not totally eftranged to the feelings of nature. 

«Is there any one among you to whom the facred language is 
unprofitable, —to whofe inmoft foul it does not penetrate, and 
foothe with a tendernefs and joy, or ftab with a painful compunc- 
tion ?— Tell me, O child of difobedience! thou whofe unnatural 
and cruel conduét has added forrow to the weight of thy parents” 
cares; who hat prematurely turned their locks to filver; and made 
dim their fight with weeping: tell me, what are ¢/y feelings at 
this moment, and what the condu& which they urge thee to pur- 
fue ?— Do they impel thee to per/evere in cruelty; to goon in 
guilty difobedience, that thou mayeft add more wrinkles to thy 
parents’ faces,—that thou mayeft draw more tears from their aged 
eyes,—more drops of blood from their breaking hearts, or increafe 
the number of their hoary hairs?—Do they move thee zor to re- 
turn toa fenfe of daty, till thou haft drought down thofe hoary hairs 
with forrow to the grave 7—No:—they move thee to a different 
conduct. They urge thee to ‘* arife and go to thy father, and 
to fay unto him: father! I have finned againft heaven, and in thy 
fight, and am no more worthy to be called thy fon!””—Obey, [ 
intreat thee, their generous impulfe. Be reconciled to thy pa. 
rents. ‘* Honour thy father and mother;” and. endeavour to 
compenfate hy thy future obedience, for all the griefs thou haft 
occafioned by thy paft behaviour.—Perhaps the hand of death has 
broken the union between them,—has, relentlefs, torn thy mo- 
ther from thy father, or thy father from thy mother ; — has left 
one of them folitary and fad, to bear unfolaced the remaining cares 
of life,—If this be the cafe,—let thy affection be doub/ed to thy fur 
viving parent.—Let the following requeft, the requeft of an aged 
parent to his fon, be never forgotten by thee.—*‘* My fon, when 
T am dead, bury me, and defpife not thy mother; but honour her 
all the days of thy life, and do that which fhall pleafe her, and 
grieve her not.—Remember, my fon, that fhe faw many dangers 
for thee, when thou waft in her womb: and when foe is dead,— 
bury her by me in one grave.” 


In an Appendix, containing notes on the foregoing dif- 
eourfes, is the following: 


N 2 ¢ Should 
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‘ Should it be afked why he is ftyled the Word ? — the proper 
anfwer feems to be: that as a thought or conception of the under- 
flanding is brought forth and communicated in /peech or difcourfe, 
fo is the Divine Will made known by the Word, who is the off- 
{pring and emanation of the Eternal Mind ;—an emanation pure 
and undivided, like that of light, which is the proper iffue of the 
fun, and yet coeval with its parent orb: fince the fun cannot be 
fuppofed to exift a moment without emitting light. And, were 
the‘one eternal, the other, though flri€ly and properly preduced 
by it, would be as ftri€tly and properly co-eternal with it, So true 
is the affertion of the Nicene fathers ;—fo apt the inftance fubjoin- 
ed for its illuftration — “* God of God, Light of Light :” — In 
apoftolical language——‘* The brigitnefs of his Father’s Glory, and 
the exprefs image of his perfon :’”’ outwardly, indeed, he appeared 
merely human. The fun was covered with a cloud ; but it was ftill 
the fun, dnd often manifefted through the cloud the power and 


brightnefs of its beams.” 


Dr. Booker will, no doubt, apply to the fyndics of the uni- 
verfity prefs to introduce, in the future editions of the prayer 
beok, his emendation of the Nicene creed. 
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én biftorical and critical Inquiry into the Exiftence and Charac- 
ter of Saint George, Patron of England, of the Order of the 
Garter, and of the Antiquarian Society 3 in which the Affertions 
of Edward Gibbon, E/q. Hiftory of Decline and Fall, cap. 23 
and of certain other modern Writers concerning this Saint are 
difcuffed; ina Letter addreffed to the Right Hon. George Earl 
of Leicefier. By the Rev. “F. Milner, £15. A. Bv0. 15. 6d. 
Dehrett. 1792. 


ME: Milner, to whofe name thofe who have read the late 
controverfy amongft the Romanifts of this country can- 
not beftrangers, has here, with zeal and ability, undertaken 

a fubjec&t which he is well qualified to difcufs. 
Calvin (Inftitut. cap. 10.) Chemnitius (Exam. Frid. Sefs. 
25.) and others, having cafhiered from the church triumph- 
ant the tutelary faint of our country, (who had been reprefent» 
ed as a once diflinguifhed character in the church mili- 
tant,) declaring him a non-entity; and Echard having con- 
founded him with George the Arian bifhop of AleXandria, Mr. 
Milner, in oppofition to them and Mr. Gibbon, who favours 
the latter opinion, has here undertaken to fhow, not only that 
there was fuch a faint, but that he was a very different perfon 
from the bifhop fuppofed. ‘That there exifted a martyr of the 
mame of George, who fuffered in one of the early perfecu- 
tions, and that he was famous as fuch in the orthodox church 
during the following century,he argues, from the rejeCtion in the 
4 council 
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eouncil of feventy bifhops at Rome, in 494, under Gelafius, 
of many forged acts attributed tohim. ‘lo this, he adds, the 
mention of a particular church confecrated to his memory, by 
the fixth general council, held in 552, which, in contradif- 
tinCtion from others of his name, twice called him St. George 
of Conftantinople. Five other churches are further faid to 
have been erected in that city under his patronage, and one 
in particular by the emperor Maurice, about the year §90. 
Naples and Lydda are faid to have been diftinguifhed by fimi- 
lar edifices, under the direction of Conftantine ; and at the laft 
place he was fuppofed to be buried. Mr. Milner goes on to 
accumulate further evidence, and obferves, that 


¢ We find our faint’s name, and his feftival fixed to the very 
day on which we celebrate it, in the martyrology of St.. Jerom, 
in the very ancient Ordo Romanus, publithed by Fronto Duceus, 
and in the facramentary or miffal collected by St. Gregory the 
Great; where it occurs with its proper preface or prayer, under 
the ecclefiaftical title of the birth-day of St. George. We again 
find it in the martyrology of our venerable Rede, who flourifhed 
in the eighth century, and in that of Ufuard, who lived in the 
ninth, though both of thefe hagiographers, in celebrating, what 
they calf, his illuftrious martyrdom, reject his falfe hiftory, which 
they well knew had been condemned in the Roman council. To 
the former of thefe centuries, that is to fay, to the eighth, be- 
longs that curious monument of antiquity, which the learned 
Stephen Antony Morcelli has, within thefe three or four years, 
brought to light, out of the collection of the jate cardinal Albani, 
who procured it from the Eaft. TI {peak of the original menology 
or calendar of the church of Conftantinople, which, though with 
out a date, the learned editor proves, by intrinfic evidence, to 
have been drawn up before the beginning of the Inonoclaft cen- 
tury, and confequently before the year 730. In this the 23d of 
April is marked as facred to the memory of the holy George. He tells 
us thatin another menology, that of Bafil Porphyrogenet, of the 
tenth century, which he has feen in manufcript, in the Vatican, 
our faint is qualified with the title of the great martyr, by which 
title, or elfe by that of the commander, or the viorious, he is ge- 
nerally defcribed in the modern Greek calendars, If it be true, 
as Papebroke afferts, that our faint’s name occurs, on the ufual 
day, ina Saxon martyrology, extant in Bennet College, Cam- 
bridge, we have an additional proof, befides the teftimony of 
Bede, that St. George was known and acknowledged asa martyr, 
by our Saxon anceftors. Certain it is that on the coming jn of the 
Normans, above ‘twenty years before the firft crufade, a parith 
church in Oxford was built in memory of St. George; as was the 
church of Windfor foon after this event; though the fecond foun- 
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dation of this moft noble memorial of St. George, by Edward IIF. 
has not only eclipfed the former foundation, by Henry T. but al- 
moft obliterated its memory. ‘The fame of our faint was fomuch 
diffufed by the crufaders after their fuccefs in the battle of An- 
tioch, which they afcribed to the affiftance they conceived them- 
felves to have miraculoufly received from him, that, as Papebroke 
remarks, there was hardly a city, town, or village in Chriften- 
dom, in which a church of St. George was not to be met with. 


. The origin of Calvin’s opinjon, Mr. Milner attributes to 
the indentification of St. George, with the emblematical figure 
of an armed knight combating with a winged ferpent, whence 
he became alfo a fuppofed fubftitute for Perfeus. This he con- 
ceives to have originated from the reprefentation of Conftan- 
tine, which that emperor caufed to be fixed on the portico of 
the ‘palace, and alfo impreffled on his coins, to celebrate his 
triumph over Satan in the deftruction of infidelity: in which 
he appeared ‘ trampling on a dragon transfixed through the 
belly, and plunging into the fea.’ The ingenuity of this con- 
jecture is, however, fuperfeded by Mr. Milner himfelf; for 
in p. 29, 30, he refers the emblem of St. George in fierce | 
combat with the dragon, as drawn from certain paflages in 
the fpurious aéts which Gelafius, as before mentioned, con- 
demned, and in which acts are frequent allufions to that fpi- 
ritual victory to be obtained over that old ferpent, called the De- 
vil and Satan: —and further, from his accounting for St. 
George’s being, ‘in ancient times, reprefented fighting on 
horfeback, rather than on foot.’ 

Under the fecond head, Mr. Milner examines the grounds 
on which St. George of Cappadocia, the military martyr, is 
confounded with George, the Afian bifhop of Alexandria; 
and having enumerated feveral other ftriking inftances of in- 
compatibility in their hiftories, he adds to the reft, 


* I fhall mestion one more glaring circumftance, which fhews 
that the orthodox Chriftians of early, as well as of later times, 
clearly diftinguifhed the martyr whom they venerated from the 
Arian perfecutor, whofe rage, their brethren, and above all Sc. 
Athanafids had fo feverely felt. Ammianus, together with all the 
church writers and hiftorians, from Socrates down to Nicephoras 
Califtus, informs us, that afier George of Alexandria had been 
murdered by the Pagan multitude, not without the connivance, 
Mr. Gibbon would have us believe, of the orthodox party, his 
body was burnt to afhes, (fome hiftorians add, that the very ca- 
inel which carried his carcafe to the pile was burnt with him,) and 
thefe afhes were collected, with jealous care, and thrown into the 
fea, left they fhould ‘be carried away by his partifans. This tranf- 
aétion was notorious to the whole world, having taken place on 
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its moft public theatre, the great emporium of Alexandria; the 
memory of which has been perpetuated down to the prefent day, 
by all the principal writers who have related the events of that 
period. On the other hand, the George, who was the obje& of 
public veneration in the fifth, fixth, and fucceeding centuries, was 
a martyr, whofe fepulchre was well known in countries the mof 
remote from that where it was placed.’ 


If in a future edition of this work, the learned author fhould 
4ntroduce the legendary paflages themfelves to which he al- 
ludes, as well as fome others from hiftory which have efcaped 
his attention, we think he will perform an acceptable fervice. 





Collinfon’ s Hiftory of a! fit (Concluded from Vol, VIII. 
67.) 


ME: Collinfon, with one epee purfues his fubje& 

alphabetically; diftributing in that order the hundreds, 
and the places which they contain: a mode of divifion cer- 
tainly the moft eafy to the writer and reader ; and, like an al- 
phabetical lift of fubfcribers, calculated to give offence to 
none. 

The exception above noted is Bath, to which city is allotted 
the diftin€tion of priority and precedence : : and here, f{trange 
to tell! we meet with that requifite preliminary which is de- 
nied to the county, an accurate defcription of latitude and 
longitude. But that the name of this place is derived from 
the Greek Baby, profundum, we can by no means allow.” It 
is unqueftionably deduced from the circum{tance of its baths; 
that natural phenomenon which has diftinguifhed it in ages 
beyond all hiftory or tradition. What confideration induced 
Mr. Collinfon to admit this ftrange etymology we are at a lofs 
to imagine. He might as well have traced the denomination 
of England to the Latin, as abounding in oaks aud acorns, or 
that of Briftol to the Greek; Bes, valde, corn, veffis, with 
reference to its manufactories for clothing. The Britons 
denominated Bath, amongft other appellations, Caer Baden, 
{the city of baths); the Greeks, Ydala S:pua, and BatiZx, (the 
latter term being evidently borrowed from the Britifh Badon) 
and the Romans, que Solis, Fontes Calidi, Therm, and by 
feveral other titles, either denoting its peculiar waters, or de- 
duced from the language of the inhabitants whom they found 
here. The etymology which Mr. Collinfon afligns is, there- 
fore, groundlefs and untenable. In his derivation of the name 
of the county from Somerton, the chief town at the period 
when the Saxons fucceeded the Romans, and which was pro- 
pably fo called on account of ‘ the e/fival pleafantnefs of its 
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fituation,’ he follows an eftablifhed conjecture, and is moré 
fuccefsful. 

We are pleafed to find that this hiftorian has rejeéted the 
fabulous legends that have fo long prevailed, even in refpect- 
able accounts, relative to the original difcovery of the Bath 
waters ; and that he has put to flight king Bladud and his hogs, 
as well as the monkith miracles a St. David. 


* Abfurd, fays Mr. Collinfon, as thefe legends are, ftill they 
have fome tendency to point out the antiquity of the hot fprings ; 
nor could it indeed have hardly been poffible for fuch a wonderful 
phcenomenon to have remained unobferved by the rudeft abori- 
gines of the country ; but the antiquity of the city and the baths 
themfelves we are not to refer to any higher period than the arri- 
val of the Romans, a people peculiarly happy in converting the 
gifts of nature to the propereft ufes, and in fupplying her defici- 
ences by admirable works of art. 

* It was in the year of our Lord 44, and in the reign of the 
emperor Claudius, that the Roman forces, under the conduct of 
Flavius Vefpafian, after having reduced all the Belgic colonies and 
the weftern parts of Britain under the fubjeétion of the Roman 
empire, fat down in this territory, to which they had probably 
been direéted by the native Belge, The report of fuch genial 
waters as flowed with fpontaneous heat from the bofom of the 
earth in a rude and barbarous country, was a fufficient induce- 
ment to a people who had fo lately left the luxuries of Italy, where 
every art was employed in ere&ting the moft fuperb baths and fu- 
datories, and in fabricating with immenfe labour and expence that 
very article of indulgence, which nature in this fpot furnifhed 
without the {malleft trouble to their hands. Such an extraordinary 
and unexpected bounty they could not fail afcribing to that orb, 
which imparts heat and vigour to the univerfe ; and they at once 
beftowed upon the waters the appellation of Ague Solis, or the 
Waters of the Sun. Here they ftationed the firft detachment of 
the fecond legion, building proper habitations for the officers and 
the military in general, and at length, by the arrival of other le-~ 
gions, the place grew into a city, endowed with Roman liberties, 
and governed by Roman laws. Walls, gates, and temples, were 
erected, and a little Rome began to adorn a dreary inhofpitable 
wild.” 


Of this celebrated place an ample and diffufe defcription is 
ise through upwards of eighty pages, including its Britith, 
axon, and Norman hiftory, its Roman antiquities, its oonle- 
fiattical affairs, the ancient city, walls, gates, and fountains, 
the modern city and its additional buildings, the charter and 
corporation, the fairs, commerce, and manufactures, the re- 
‘prefentatives in parliament from the year 1297 (with fome 
omiflions) to 1790, the mayors from 1655 to the fame -- 
the 
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the moft eminent natives and inhabitants, the titles it has con- 
ferred, the numerous writers on the Bath waters, (among{t 
whom Dr. Smollet is erroneoufly diftinguifhed by the Chriftian 
name of Thomas) the virtues of thofe {prings, and every other 
particular which can gratify antiquarian refearch or modern 
curiofity. It fhould have been added, however, in the ac- 
count of the charter, that it has, for many years, been vacat- 
ed as to its moft effential purpofe ; that of preventing ftrangers 
from fetting up their bufinefs within the city. 

From this fatisfaCtory account of Bath we fhall fele& two- 
articles. ‘The firft is the oath anciently taken by a citizen on 
his admiflion to the freedom of the city ; and which may be 
efteemed a fingular curiofity. 


‘ I fchall buxom and obedyent be to the mayr of Bathe, and 
to al hys fucceffowrys. And y fchal mentayne me to no lord{chyp 
for hynderans of eny burges of Bath. Nether y {chal nogth plete 
wyth no burges of Bathe, buth on the mayr’s curte, yf hit fo be 
that the mayr wyll do me rygth, or may do me rygth. Seynt 
Katern day y fchall kepe halyday yerely, and Seynt Katern cha- 
pell and the brygge helpe to mentayne, and to fufteyne by my 
powre. All other cuftumys and fredumys that langit to the fore 
fayde fredom y {chal well and truly kepe and mentayne on my be- 
hafe. Selme God and Haly Dome.’ 


The other is part of the affectionate tribute to the memory 
of Mr. Collinfon’s original coadjutor in this hiftory, Mr. Ed- 
mund Rack; who lived not to fee his labours completed. In 
this undertaking Mr. Rack’s particular department was the to- 
pographical parochial furvey. 


‘ This, notwithftanding his ill ftate of health, he indefatieabdly 
purfued during the fucceflive years of 1782, 1783, 1784, 1785, 
and 1786, and, except a few towns and parifhes, lived to finifh : 
but only a fmall part of the firft volume was printed befcre his 
death.’ 


This gentleman was bred a quaker ; but early difplayed a 
liberality of thinking, and a difpofition to literature, not very 
common amongft that fect. His firft publication of any note 
was Ca/pipina’s Letters, which the rev. Mr. Polwhele, (the 
author of this biographic fketch) obferves isa mere cypher, as 
follows : 7 


«© TAMOC CASPIPINA: The Affiftant Minifter of Chrift’s 
Church and St. Peter’s in Philadelphia.in North-/merica.”’ 


But Ca/pipina admits a much eafier folution; viz. Curate 
at St. Peter’s, &c. 
Soon afterwards, he publifhed another work called AZentor’s 
Letters. 
‘ He 
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« He was known alfo in 1777, as one of the writers for the 
Farmer’s Magazine ; the three laft volumes of which are render 
ed valuable by his communications in agriculture. But this pro- 
lific year, in which he had fo fully difplayed the fertility of his 
genius, was concluded by a fignal inftance of his public f{ ‘rit. 
Through the vehicles of the Farmer’s Magazine and the Bath 
Chronicle, he communicated to the public a fcheme for the inftie 
tution of an Agricultural Socicty ; and fo generally approved was 
his plan, that the fociety for the four counties of Somerfet, Wilts, 
Gloucefter, and Dorfet, was inftituted in the beginning of the 
year 1778, with the promifing views of a permanent eftablifhment, 
He had the fatisfaction to fee it fupported by the continual accef- 
fion of new fub{cribers ; whilft he received, as fecretary to the 
fociety, the moft flattering teftimonies of approbation.’ 


Engaged in this active employment, 


« He now often lamented, that he had lefs time than ufual for 
cultivating a correfpondence with his friends ; and to fupply the 
want of a communication to which he had been long accuftomed, 
he would frequently retire to his clofet, and recall to memory the 
fentiments of his youth. ‘ Jt is but a moment (he would often 
complain) which I can now and then refcue from unfeeling bufi- 
nefs, for this heart-edifying amufement!’’ In one of thofe foli- 
tary moments, looking over fome old letters, where the traces of 
youthful fenfibility were frefh and vivid, he recollected the whole 
train of correfpondence, with the regretful thought that it was 
now probably interrupted to be refumed no more. It was on this 
occafion that he was ftruck forcibly. with the idea of publifhing the 
beft letters in his collection ; and he accordingly fele&ted from a 
mafs of two hundred letters about fixty, which the public would 
probably have received with complacency ; but through the avo- 
cation of bufinefs the fcheme was laid afide.. 

« About this time he was troubled with a violent cough, which 
’ was fufpected to be confumptive. Ina letter dated May 2, 1778, 
he thus writes of himfelf: ** I feem to be verging downwards 
to that valley which terminates in the fhadow of death. Perhaps 
I may defcend it with unexpetted celerity ; but I am not folicitous 
about an event which mui be left to the great Difpofer of all 
Things, who will ‘certainly do what is right; yet 1 fometimes 
think that this hand, which now guides the pen of friendhhiip, will 
foon forget its cunning, and become the food of reptiles in the 
grave.” 


He furvived, however, under the preffure of difeafe, and 
temporal misfortunes, in the frequent anticipation of death, 
yet inceflantly employed in works of utility, till the year 
1787; when he died, amidft univerfal regret, in the 52nd 
- year of his age. 
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It is impoffible that we can purfue Mr. Collinfon through 
the vaft mafs of informatitbn and entertainment which he has 
fo laborioufly collected. It muft, therefore, fuflice to fele& 
a few of the moft remarkable curiolities of nature and art, 
which diftinguifh this county, together with its principal anti- 
quities, to note its moft glaring errors and inaccuracies, and 
to conclude with a general opinion of the work. 

At Afhill is found a very curious water, arifing from a mee 
dicinal fpring, which has been ingeniouily analyfed by Dr. 
Farr of Curry Rivel, and which, among{t an abundance of 
other peculiarities, poffeffes thefe ; that, though cold, it never 
freezes ; and that the well in which it is found ebbs and flows 
every day. At Weftern Super Mare is another well, equally 
remarkable, but totaily different in its chief peculiarity. ‘ At 
ebb tide it is full, but finks as the tide comes in, and becomes 
quife empty at high water.’ 

At Curry Rivel is an oak which bears acorns of an un 

common fize, being more than thrice the ufual dimenfions : 
and from fome experiments made by an eminent naturaliit, it 
appears that the plants which they produce grow twice as faft 
as thofe raifed from common acorns.’ 
_ At Mark, ‘ many large oak and yew trees have at different 
times been dug up in the moors. ‘Thefe lie from four to fix 
feet under the furface, and are very hard, and as black as ink; 
but after being a little time expoied to the air, they become 
rotten, and crumble into duit.’ 

The account of a village named Culbone is fo romantic, 
that we cannot forbear to tranfcribe it, efpecially as it prefents 
a favourable fpecimen of Mr. Collinfon’s power of defcrip- 
tion. , 


‘ The fituation of this church is fingularly romantic; it ftands 
in a little narrow cove, about four hundred feet above the level of 
the water. On each fide of this cove the hills rife almoft perpen- 
dicularly more than twelve hundred feet high. ‘That on the weft 
fide is conical, and confiderably higher. The back of the cove is a 


- noble amphitheatre of fteep hills and rocks, which rife near fix 


hundred feet above the church, and are covered with coppice. 
woods to the tops. ‘The trees which compofe thefe vait planta- 
tions, fet by the hand of nature, are oaks, beech, mountain afh, 
poplars, pines, and firs, mingled together in the moft wanton 
variety. At the back ground of this cove, through a fteep nar- 
row winding glen, a fine rivulet rufhes down a narrow rock 
channel overhung with wood, and pailing by the church, forms a 
fucceffion of cafcades in its defcent down the rocks into the {ea. 
‘ This fpot is as truly romantic as any perhaps which the 
kingdom can exhibit. Tlie magnitude, height, and grandcur of 
the 
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the hills, rocks, and woods, at the back and on each fide of the 
cove; the folemnity of the furrounding fcene; the found of the 
sivulet roaring down its craggy channel; the fteep impaffable 
defcent from the church down to the beach; the dafhing of the 
waves on a rough and ftony fhore at an awful diftance below; the 
extent of the channel, and finely varied coaft and mountains of 
Wales beyond it; form a icene peculiarly adapted to ftrike the 
mind with pleafure and aftonifhment. 

‘ During the three winter months the fun is never feen here ; 
being entirely hid by the height of the furrounding hills.’ 


At Minehead is found a very fingular fifh, which well me- 
rits the notice of the chemift. 


¢ On the rocks at low water is a fpecies of limpet, which 
contains a liquor very curious for marking fine linen; the procefs 
is as follows: Lay the limpet with its mouth downward on fome 
folid body, and break it with a {mart ftroke of a hammer, but not 
fo as to bruife the fifth, When the fhell is picked off, there will 
appear a white vein lying tranfverfely in a little furrow next the 
head of the fifh, which may be taken out by a bodkin or any 
other pointed inftrument. ‘The letters or figures made with this 
Jiquor on linen will prefently appear of a light green colour, and 
if placed in the fun will change into the following colours: if in 
winter about noon, if in fummer, an hour or two after fun-rifing, 
and fo much before fetting ; for in the heat of the day in fummer 
it will come on fo fait, that the fucceffion of each colour will 
fcarcely be diftinguifhed. Next to the firft light green, it will 
appear of a deep green, and in a few minutes change to a full fea- 
green; after which, in a few minutes more, it will alter to a 
blue; then to a purplifh red: after which, lying an hour or two, 
(if the fun fhines) it will be of a deep purple red, beyond which 
the fun does no more. But this laft beautiful colour, after wafh- 
ing in fcalding water and foap, will, on being laid out to dry, be 
a fair bright crimfon, which will abide all future wafhing. This 
fpecies of limpets are, fome red, others white, black, yellow, 
brown, and fand-colour ; and fome are ftriped with white and 
brown parallel lines,” 


In the account of Glaftonbury are fome curious memorials 
of its famous thorn and walnut trees. 


« Southweft from the town Wearyall-Hill, an eminence focall- 
ed (if we will believe the monkith writers) from St. Jofeph and 
his companions fittting down here all weary with their journeys 
Here St. Jofeph ftuck his ftick into the earth, which, although a 
dry hawthorn ftaff, thenceforth grew, and conftantly budded on 
Chriffmas-day. It had two trunks or bodies, till the time of 
queen Elizabeth, when a puritan exterminated one, and left the 

other, 
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other, which was of the fize of a common man, to be viewed in 
wonder by ftrangers ; and the bloffoms thereof were efteemed fuch 
curiofities by people of all nations, that the Briftol merchants 
made a traffic of them, and exported them into foreign parts. In 
the great rebellion, during the time of king Charles, I. the re- 
maining trunk of this tree was alfo cut down; bat other trees. 
from its branches are ftill growing in many gardens of Glafton- 
bury, and in the different nurferies of this kingdom, It is pro- 
bable that the monks of Glaftonbury procured this tree from Pa- 
leftine, where abundance of the fame fort grow, and flower abont 
the fame time. Where this thorn grew is faid to have been a nun- 
nery dedicated to St. Peter, without the pale of Weriel-Park, be~ 
longing to the abbey. 

“« Befides this holy thorn, there grew in the abbey-church-yard, 
on the north fide of St. Jofeph’s chapel, a miraculous walnute 
tree, which never budded forth kefore the feaft of St. Barnabas, 
viz. the eleventh of June ; and on that very day fhot forth leaves, 
and flourifhed like its ufual fpecies. This tree is alfo gone, and 
in the place thereof ftands a very fine walnut-tree of the common 
fort. 

« It is ftrange to fay how much both thefe trees were fought after 
by the credulous ; and though the former was a common thorn, 
and the latter not an uncommon walnut, queen Anne, king 
James, and many of the nobility of the realm, even when the 
times of monkifh fuperftition had ceafed, gave large fums of money 
for fmall cuttings from the original.’ 


But, perhaps, the moft ftupendous work of nature that dif- 
tinguifhes this county, is the rocks of Chedder. 


* A confiderable part of the lands in this and the adjacent pa- 
rifhes, being rich moors, this place has long been juftly celebrat- 
ed for making cheefe, which is indeed fuperior in quality to mok 
in England, and has even been compared with the productions of 
the vats of Parma. 

« But what moft diflinguithes the place, and occafions it to be 
vifited by travellers, is that ftupendous chafm, called Chedder- 
Cliffs ; which is certainly the moft ftriking {cene of its kind in 
Great-Britain. This vaft chafm runs atrofs the fouthwef ridge 
of the hill from top to bottom, extending in a north-eaft winding 
dire€tion more than a mile in length, and then branching of by 
two paflages in the form of a Y by an eafy afcent to the top of 
Mendip. At the entrance from the town, nine {mall fprings, pure 
as cryfial, burit from the foot of the cliffs, ali within the fpace of 
about thirty feet, and joining together within forty yards of their 
fource, form a broad rapid river of the cleareft and fineft water in 
the world. The bed of this river is a fand mixed with thingles, 
and in many places t: almoft covered with broken fragments of 
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ftone and {mall rocks, rifing above the furface of the water. Oa 
thefe are many curious aquatick plants, polypodies, afpleniums, 
and confervas ; which being kept in continual motion by the 
flream, broken by many little falls from ledges of natural rocks, 
render the fcene uncommonly beartiful. On many of thefe recks 
is found a curious kind of frefh-water patella, or limpet, fhaped 
like a truncated cone, of a bluifh and amber colour, pellucid and 
beautifully ftriated with lines of bright purple. This river con~ 
tains trout, eels, and roach, and a few years ago turned thirteen 
gnills within half a mile of its fource. ‘The number is now re- 
duced to feven, three of which are paper-mills, the other grift- 
mills. After winding through divers part of the town, it enters 
the moors, and difcharges itfelf into the Ax. 


‘¢ And Chedder for meere griefe his teene he could not wreake 
Gufht forth fo forcefull ftreames, that he was like to breake 
The greater bankes of 4x, as from his mother’s cave 

He wandred towards the fea.” 


* From this remarkable water thus iffuing out of the towering 
cliffs, this place derives the name of Chedder, Ced fignifying a 
brow or conipicuous height, and Dwr, water), by which is figni- 
ficantly expreffed its fituation at the foot of lofty rocks, wathed 
by a copious fiream. 

< Beyond the fpring head,‘ the entrance opens into the chafm, 
which is in many places very narrow, and fcattered over with rude 
Joofe fragments of fallen rocks. The ftone is of various kinds ; 
fome almoft black, and extremely hard and ponderous, contain- 
ing a confiderable quantity of iron; others a coarfe kind of mar- 
ble veined with a dufky red, which burns into ftrong lime, and a 
third fort appears to be coral in a foflil ftate, of which there are 
feveral forts, fome full of fmall ftars, and others in large buds 
finely ftriated from a centre. 

‘ Proceeding in this winding paffage the cliffs rife on either 
hand in the moft picturefque forms, fome of them being near eight 
hundred feet high, and terminating in craggy pyramids. On the 
‘right hand fome of them are perpendicular to the height of four 
hundred feet, and refemble the fhattered battlements of vaft caf- 
tles. On the left hand or weft fide are two alfo of this form, 
which lean over the valley with a threatening afpect, and the tops 
of many others at the hesght of feveral hundred feet, project over 
the heads of the fpectators with terrific grandeur. In general the 
fwelling projections on the one fide ftand oppofed to correfpond- 
ing hollows on the others ; which is a ftrong indication that this 
immenfe gap was formed by fome dreadful convalfion of the earth. 
On the right hand the cliffs are fteeper than on the left, and are 
generally inacceflible; but beautifully interfperfed with ivy, 

tubs, {mall yew, and other trees, which grow out of the fiffures 
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ef the rocks up to their very fummits. Many curious plants, fuck 
as afpleniams, liverwort, fengreen, polypody, and thali&rum or 
meadow-rue, and particularly the diaathus-glaucus, or crimfon 
movntain-pink, peculiar to this place, are found here in great 
plenty, and on the rocky fummit of Mendip. 

¢ In the fides of the cliffs are five confiderable caverns ; one of 
them, the entrance into which is near one hundred feet high from 
the valley, contains many curious ftalactitical productions, {pars 
and cryftalizations ; and alfo the Jac June, or white foft argilla- 
ceous earth, growing like a fungus, very light and friable. The 
ftalactites are generally found in nodules or crufts from one to three 
inches thick, {welling out of the clefts of the rock within the ca- 
vern, and fome pieces of it when cut take an excellent polifh. 
This cavern is rugged and uneven, but contains fome very {pa- 
cious vaults of a vaft height, the natural arches of which prefent 
an awful appearance, and fine echoes are reverberated within 
their walls. The vaults extend in a winding direction to the 
north-eaft more than three hundred yards under the hill. Ane 
other fmaller cavern extends about twenty yafds, but does not af- 
ford much that is curious: in this cavern a poor woman a few 
years ago had her folitary refidence. 

‘ In paffing along this valley, the awful fcenery is continually 
changing ; but to obferve all its beauties, it muft be traverfed 
backwards and forwards. In doing this, there will be found ten 
points of view, which are grand beyond defcription, and where 
the profpects exhibit that wild and tremendous magnificence which 
cannot fail imprefling the mind of the fpeCtator with awe, and 
aitonifhment at the works of that Power, whofe voice even the 
obdurate rocks obey, and retire. 

‘ Stupendous, however, as thefe cliffs are, the top of Mendip 
is fome hundred feet higher, floping upwards from their tops ina 
gentle afcent, and affording a moft extenfive profpect over the fouth- 
ern and the weftern parts of this county, a confiderable part‘ of 
Wilts and Dorfet, the Briftol Channel, the Holmes, and a long 
range of the coaft of Wales.’ 


Amongft the curious relics of art and antiquity ftand pro- 
minent the WYan/dike, or great Belgic boundary, (noticed in 
our former extract) which is accurately delineated; the Ro- 
man fo/fe, which in many parts of this county remains per- 
fect, (particularly round Bath ;) Stanton-Drew, a prodigious 
-work of ftone far removed beyond all hiftory or tradition 5 
Glaftonbury Abbey ; the Roman difcoveries at feveral times 
made in Bath; and thofe at Eaft Coker in the year 1753, 
where, 


‘ In ditching in a field belonging to Mr. Forbes, (a great col- 
JeStor of curiofities) the foundations of a Roman dwelling-houfe 
' were 
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were difcovered, confifting of feveral rooms, one of which was 
floored with a moft beautiful teffelated pavement, reprefenting in 
firong colours a variety of figures, among which was a female ly- 
ing on a couch in full proportion, with an hour-glafs under her 
elbow, and a cornucopia in her hand ; over her head a hare flying 
from a greyhound, juft catching her in his mouth ; and at her feet 
a bleodhound in purfuit of a doe juft before him. Another fe- 
male appeared dreffed in her Roman ftola with the purple laticlave ; 
and a third, much damaged, helping to affix a robe found a nak- 
ed perfon on a couch. Under this pavement was a hypocautt ; 
and a great quantity of bricks, burnt bones, and corroded pieces 
of iron, were found in other apartments. Not a piece of this 
pavement is now left, the whole of the field wherein it was found 
having been ploughed up, and the antique fragments difperfed 


among curious vifitors.’ 


The engravings that decorate this work, though they are 
directed to be interfperfed in thofe parts to which they refpec~ 
tively belong, conftitute a fourth volume. They are neatly 
executed, and together with a map of the county, reprefent the 
following obje€ts; viz. The ancient Plan of Bath, its Antis 
quities, Town Seals, Baths, and Town Hall, Lady Miller’s 
Monument, the Seats of Burton-Pynfent, Sinachoonets Half- 
well, Bailbrook-Lodge, Kelwefton-Houfe, Yarlington-Lodge, 
Fairfield, Dunfter-Caftle, Sutton-Court, Stone-Eafton, Hin- 
ton St. George, South-Hill, Long Afhton-Court, Barrow- 
Court, Sandhill Park, Befercombe, Montacute, Newton- 
Park, Shapwick, Court-Houfe, St. Audre’s, Crowcombee 
Court, and Nettlecombe Court; Lyons’ Tombs, and Ichno- 
graphy of Glaftonbury Abbey, an ornamental Arch in Trent- 
Church, an Altar-Piece in Martock-Church, Frome-fchool ; 
the Chorches of North-Cadbury, Chard, Rasnetiiens Huith, 
Ilminfter, Doulting, ‘Crewkerne, Winfcombe, Yatton, Long 
Athton, Martock, Backwell, Kilmington, Bridgewater, North 
Petherton, South Petherton, Curry-Rivel, North Curry, 
Kingfbury, and Yeovil; and Cleeve Abbey. 

In this lift, copious as it appears, are ae confiderable 
omiflions : amonett which, it may fuflice to notice, a modern 

lan of Bath, its abbey church (one of the moft complete and 
| venerable fabrics in the kingdom) and Prior-Park, the princely 
feat of the celebrated Ralph Allen. But the deficiency of the 
two laft is certainly not imputable to Mr. Collinfon. 

This article is already extended to fuch a length that we 
have not room to notice a variety of remarkable circumftan- 
ces, anecdotes, traditions, and epitaphs, fome of which we 
purpofed to extract. For all theie we muft, therefore, refer 
to the work; which affords much amufement of a local na- 


ture. 
We 
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We haften to the moft unpleafant part of our tafk ; to no- 
tice the imperfe€tions of a performance that, on the whole, 
deferves infinitely more of applaufe than cenfure. We dif- 
cerned in the beginning of the work, efpecially in the Pre- 
face, fymptoms of an obfolete, vulgar, or affected ftyle that 
pervades the fequel. In the Dedication Mr. Collinfon tells® 
the king, he is fearful that the fubjeét is ‘ meanly handled,’ 
- invokes the fupreme being long to continue to this coun- 

try * fo good a di/penfator of his benignity.’ 

In the Preface we learn that § Divitiacus minded him/elf to 
bring over into Britain,’ &c. and in the account of Bath, no 
perfon is faid ever to have made /o much noife there as Beau 
Nafh. In Drayton, ‘the number of /ow/s are about 268.’ 
bai alfo meet with the following ftrange phrafes, ‘ a regulari~ 

of meritorious conduct,’ and § unpidtured folitudes 3” 
peolimity: for extent, * fell out? for happened * fave for exe 
cepting, ‘ thwarting a road’ for croffing it, © im regard’ for 
becast}:' ‘ captivated’ for capturcas * to /peculate’ for ta furvey 
with a glafs or /peculum, (and ¢ /peculation,’ in the fame fenfe), 
© notable for remarkable; ‘infrequently’ for inconfiderably 
© miferably handled’ for cruelly treated; * at what time for 
at which time; § diflentient diffenters, infea cradle, a great - 
fink in value, outbraved, endamaged, delectation, ailaflinators, 
afpections, a huge manor, manerial’ (which is invariably fo 
{pelt) ‘ querimonious, obedientiary, portentive, celebrious, 
acclivous, limpingly, romantickly, miftakenly, flantwife, con- 
trariwife, hardby, albeit, wearilefsly, therefrom, thereat, was 
fain, this felf-fame place, went to pot, fuch-like, and matters 
of like fort.’ 

In vol. 3. p. 124, is mentioned a fovereign whom we never 
before encountered in facred, or profane,’ or fabulous hiftory 5 
viz. § king Cnut.’ 

In fome places, Mr. Collinfon is too pofitive ; as when in 
Dulverton he obferves that ‘ the chriftenings are yearly 20; the 
burials 18 ;’ and in Exton, that the chriftenings are 3, the 
burials, 2 annually : as if the births and deaths in thefe pa- 
rifhes were invariably the fame : in others, he is indefinite ; as 
when he affixes no date to the account of the very curious old 
woman at Trull, who, at the time of writing, was in the 115th 
year of her age; to the anecdote of © poor old Hartgill,’ who, 
with his fon, was affaffinated by lord Stourton; nor to the 
remarkable tumu/us difcoyered at Nemnet, which is vaguely 
dated by the phrafe, ‘ fome time ago: and fometimes he is 
too particular; as when in the village, Stocklinch St. Magda- 
Jen, he informs the world'that ‘ the only pauper in this parifh 
is a blind old woman, named Ann Symonds!’ nor are we of 
opinion that Mr. Collinfon’s repute for topographical accura- 
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cy would have fuffered any diminution if he had, in his ac- 
—- Frefhford, omitted to record fuch a place as § Shitten 
Lane 

Of negligent compofition the following note is a fufficient 
.inflance.. § Many names are mi/pelt in Domefday-book, dy 
Beafon of the tranfcribers not underftanding the Saxon charac- 
‘ ter, or to copy them from the pronunciation of the natives.’ 
For affectation of fentiment, vulgarity of expreffion, and 
confufion of ideas, we are happy to declare that to the fuce 
ceeding fentence the work affords no parallel. 

* Here,’ fays Mr. Collinfon, viz. on Exford foreft), the eye 
of reflection fees ftand uninterrupted a number of fimple fe- 
eae of departed /ou/s, whether of warriors, priefts, or 

ings, it matters not ; their names have long been buried with 
their perfons in the duff of oblivion, and their memories have 
perifhed with their mouldering urns. A morfel of earth now 
damps in filence the ec/at of noify warriors ; and the green turf 
ferves as a fufficient fhroud for kings ! 
__. The effential part of his tafk, however, it is but juft to ac- 
knowledge that Mr. Collinfon has executed, both as an anti- 

uarian and a hiftorian, with fidelity, perfeverance, anda very 
confiderable difplay of ingenuity and learning. We have 
been more attentive to his errors, as an advertifement appears 
at the end of the work, announcing that ‘ by the fame author 
are preparing for the prefs the Hiftory and Antiquities of 
Wiltfhire :’ and we truft that he will not deem us unfriendly 
to his reputation nor his intereft, for expofing the errors that 


deform his prefent work, and which might otherwife have 
fullied his future labours. 
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4 Fournal during a Refidence in France, from the Beginning of 

. Auguft to the Middle of December, 1792. To which is 
added, an Account of the moft remarkable Events that hap- 
pened at Paris from that Time to the Death of the late King of 
France. By ‘Ff. Moore, M.D. 2Vols. Vol. I. 8vo. 75. 
Boards. Robinfons. 1793. 


FYAHOSE of our readers, who recolle& the pleafure they 
+ have formerly enjoyed in accompanying this lively and 
companionable writer in his literary vis-a-vis, through great 
part of the continent, will be eager to embrace the opportunity 
of travelling with him through fcenes which have interefted 
the curiofity, and agitated the feelings of all Europe. Dr. Moore 
arrived in Paris immediately before the memorable 1oth of Au- 
guit, and continued there with his noble patron, being detained, 


by 
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bythe impoflibility of obtaining paflports, through the evéntful 
period in which, upon the ruins of the monarchical fyftem, the 
tiew republic arofe, amidft flames and maffa res, and fhocks 
of confli€ting parties; like a volcanic ‘ifland thrown up by an 
earthquake from the bottom of the fea. As our author is well 
known to have been a warm admirer of the French revolution’. 
in its earlier ftages; and from his late refidence in Paris, and 
connections there,. has been fuppofed to continue his admira- 
tion of it through its fubfequent changes, many have been 
afraid to take up the prefent publication, leit they fhould meet 
in it thofe opinions which are now become fo obnoxious. We 
beg leave to affure them, however, that their fears are gfound- 
lefs; and it is a collateral advantage, which Dr! Moore will 
no doubt derive from this publication, that his political fentia 
ments will no longer be liable to an interpretation fo unpo- 
pular, efpecially, as he has taken care to introduce a juft, as 
well as fafhionable eulogium on ‘ conftitutions fo admirably 
poifed that they require no dangerous renovation, and which 
contain within their fabric the fafe means of repair when they 
are needed’. ! 

It was not, indeed, probable that fo cool, difpaflionate, and 
fenfible an obferver as Drs Moore fhould be a bigot to either 
party ; and thofe who are not fuch themfelves, will, we ap- 
prehend, be, in general, fatisfied with the candour and impar- 
tiality of his reprefentations, except that fome will, perhaps, 
think he has not fufficiently adverted to the extreme danger 
the French were in from the foreign invafion, and that, with 
regard to Louis the XVIth, influenced by the stioft amiable of 
all prejudices, a bias towards the unfortunate, he has given 
too large a fcope to that charity which hopeth all things, and 
believeth all things. ~Dr. Moore is not only of opinion that 
the plots on the 10th of Auguft proceeded entirely from ‘the 
republican party, and that the meafures of the king were all 
meant to be defenfive ; an opinion the fubfequent events feem 
to juftify; but that he was really and bona fide fatisfiied with 
the conftitution, and determined to be faithful to it, provided 
it was allowed to be faithful to him. It may be fo; he feems, 
however, by Dr. Moore’s account, to have entered into fome 
meafures very capable of mifinterpretation; for he a¢know- 
ledges, page 491, that the court of Vienna and the king of 
France played into each others hands for the purpaofe of crufh- 
ing the Jacobins, and that the former difplayed fomie hoftile 
appearances, to give more weight to the party of the king and 
his minifters. Now this, for a plain man, was certainly tread- 
ing on very dangerous ground, as the people might not be 
aware that thefe ho/fi/e appearances were meant only to fright« 
en, and not to bring, as in the end they actually did bring, a 
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dangerous war into the bofom of their country ; and the ma 
neze of the king on this oceafion refembles that of a lady whog 
m order to work upon the paffions-of her hufband, fhould pre- 
tend tO carry on a criminal correfpondence. She could only 
blame her own imprudence if her hufband believed her, and 
fhe loft her reputation in the experiment. . If, in fhort, it ts 
probable on the one hand, that the people would not have been 
roufed to the revolution of the 10th of Auguft, but by inflam- 
ing their paffions with illiberal inveCtives againft the king and 
queen, and alarming them with falfe furmifes of plots and pro- 
feriptions, it is likewife probable, that what has happened 
would not have happened, had the unfortunate Louis kept 
ee: clear from corzefpondences with the emigrants, or with 
oreign powers, from which the people might jultly dread the 
overthrow of their conftitution. 
Dr. Moore arrived in Paris on the 7th of Auguft,. and met 
feveral carriages with people flying from Paris, under the con- 
fuled apprehenfion of a plot ready to break out in a few days. 


‘ Black fear they felt; but what to fear, 
They knew not yet with dread.’ 


The debates in the national affembly were eager and tumul- 
tuous ; he gives the following picture of them : 


‘ The noife. and diforder were exceflive: fifty members were 
vociferating at once: I never was witnefs to a fcene fo temultu~ 
ous; the bell, as well as the voice of the prefident, was drowned 
in 2 ftorm, compared to which, the moft boifterous night I ever 
was witnefs to in the houfe of commons, was calm.” _ 


The following defcription is lively, and the family of the 
grenadicr would form an interefting fubject for the pencil of 


Croufs. 


* I have this day been witnefs to many interefting, and even af- 
fe&ting fcenes iti the ftreets. During the cannonade and noife of 
the musketry, the grief and anxiety of all for the friends and rela- 
tions they knew to be then engaged, produced a molt expreflive fi- 
lence in fome, while the air was rent by the exclamations of others, 
particularly the women and children, who trembled for the lives 
of fathers, hufbands, and brothers, who had left their families at 
the firft call to arms, and had not been feen fince. Wher the ac- 
tion was over, and the national guards returning, many of the 
women rufhed into the ranks to embrace and felicitate their huf- 
bands and brothers on their fafety. 1 faw one father of a numer- 
-@us family met at his own door by his wife and children. After 
‘embracing each other as they crowded around him, he entered the 
fhop, carrying one of his children in each of his arms 3 his daugh- 
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ter following with his grenadier’s cap in her hand, and his two 
title boys dragging his mufket.’ 


The following account of the accommodation and treatment 
the king and queen met with when they took refuge in the na- 
sional affembly, though hberai to what they experienced after- 
wards, will difpofe our readers to join cordially in the author’s 
concluding remark. 


‘ The lodge or box in which the royal family fat for three days 
from morning till night, is a {mall room of about nine-or ten feet 
fqnare, at the prefident’s right hand, and feparated from the hall 
of the affembly by fmall iron bars: the entry is behind from the 
corridor into a kind of fmall clofet, through which you pafs iato 
the lodge. This clofet was the on!y place into which they could 
retire; and they came into the lodge at nine of the morning of 
the roth, and remained till midnight, when they were conducted 
to an adjacent committee-room, where they paffed the night, re- 
turning to the lodge about ten in the morning. 

‘On the r1th and a2th they retired at about nime or ten at night; 
and on the 13th they were conducted to their prifon at the Tem- 
ple. As this fmall clofet was the only place to which they could 
retire, they were under the neceffity of taking every refrefhment 
they needed through the day, there.- On the roth the king ate 
nothing but a litt’e bifcuit and a glafs of lemonade ; the queen, 
nothing but a bafon of foup. On the fubfequent days they had 
their dinner from a neighbouring traiteur, which was ferved in 
the fame little clofet. Their fole occupation, daring all this time, 
was hearing the debates of the affembly. This would probably 
have been a fevere punifhment, although perfonal abufe had been 
abflained from ; which, however, was not always the cafe. One 
member, in the midft of his harangue, faid, ** that ail the blood- 
fhed of that day, and all the miferies of the country, were owing 
to the perjury and treafon of that traitor,” pointing to the king. 
This certainly was not obferving fout le re/pe& di al’ infortuné. To 
give way to fuch an outrage againit a man, not to fay a king, in 
this unhappy fituation, required the heart of a tiger, and the 
manners of a capuchin,’ 


The queen, indeed, on this afylum being firft propofed, 
had faid, ‘ fhe had rather be nailed to the wails of the palace;’ 
but, on its being farther prefled, fhe heaved a profound figh, 
and faid, ‘ it is the laft facrifice ! let it be made.’ 

Dr. Moore feems to think, however, that the difrefpe& of 
the national aflembly was more owing to fear of the people 
than to averiion for the king, and has the following [evere re- 
snark; 3 
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¢ What is moft certain is, that as foon as it was known that the 
Swils fled, shen all appearance of refpeé forthe royal family ceaf. 
ed, and the whole aflembly /cemed ta rejoice at the victory. —The 
oath of egalité was no fooner propofed, than all the members 
ftarted up as if they had been moved by one fpring, and took it.— 
No Geima regiment, however feverely exercifed by the cane, 


however expert in military jerk, could have made a more inftanta- 
neous and uniform movement.’ 


Amidft the horrors of a maflacre, it muft be a relief to the 
mind to meet with an anecdote like the following ; 


¢ After the Swifs began to give way, and when thofe ill-fated 
foldiers, affailed on all fides, were flaughtered without reinorfe, a 
citizen of Paris had the humanity and tie courage to protect one 
of them whom he faw overpowered by numbers, and ready to he 
facrificed. : 
¢ Having torn this poor Swifs from the hands of hig affailants, 

he conducted him over the bodies of his countrymen to the bar of 
the national aflembly.—<* Here (cried the generous Frenchman) 
Jet this brave foldier find proteétion—I have faved him from the 
fury of my- fellow-citizens, whofe enemy he never was, and only 
appeared to be through the error of others; that is now expiated, 
and oh! let him in this hall find mercy !”’ 

ws Having exprefied himielf in-fuch terms, he threw his arms 
around the neck of the foldier; and overcome by fatigue of body 
and agitation of mind, he a¢tually fainted in the arms of him whofe 
life he had faved, 

© The fpectators cauld not but be affected by this fcene, When 
the man had by their care recovered his recollection, he begged 
that he might be permitted to carry the Swifs to his houfe ; for he 
faid it would be a happinefs to him, to lodge and maintain, dure 
ing life, the perfon whom he had the good fortune ta fnatch from 

eath. 
, * Notwithftanding the indignation which the king and queen 
riuft have felt at many things they had heard, they were the firft 


who began the applaufe on this otcafion, which inftantly became 
yniverfal,’ 


After the toth of Auguft the affembly, Dr. Moore fays, na 
longer deliberated with any freedom or fecurity, and the people 
of Paris were kept in 2 continual {tate of agitation and fufpi- 


cion, which prepared for the deeper horrors of the 2d of Sep-~ 
tember ; 


« When I went into the ftreet, people were hurrying up and 
down with rapid fteps and anxious faces; groups were formed at 
every corner; one told in genera] that a courier had arrived with 
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very bad news ; another afferted that Verdun had been betrayed 
like Longwy, and that the enemy were advancing ; others fhook 
their heads and faid, it was the traitors within Paris, and not the 
declared enemies on the frontiers that were to be feared.’ 





¢ While I was writing the cannon were fired, and the tocfin 
founded. People rufhed in to inform us,‘‘ That the Pruffian ar 
my had taken Chalons, and was in full march to Paris ; that their 
huffars and light cavalry fwept every thiug before them, and were 
already within ten leagues of the gates of Paris.”” When we ftat- 
ed the improbability of this, the anfwer was, ‘‘ That if there had 
been the leait doubt, the municipality would not have ordered the 
cannon of alarm to be fired, nor the tocfin to be founded. 

¢ What is become of Luckner’s army ? they would not allow 
huffars to pafs them. The news cannot be true ! 

‘ Why then would the cannon be fired, and the tocfin found- 
ed ?? 

‘ This mode of arguing I heard on all fides; and as nobody 
could give a good reafon for the cannon being fired, and the toc- 
fin founded, it was concluded that the Pruffians were within ten 
leagues, and every frefh report of acannon, or toll of the tocfin, 
ferved to confirm them in, that belief. 

‘ The moft fhocking crimes are at this moment (five in the af- 
ternoon) perpetrating at the prifon of the Abbaye, hard by the 
hotel in which I now write !—a thing unequalled in the records of 


wickednefs !” 


We will not multiply quotations from a book which will be 
fo generally read; but the following picture of the two he- 
roes of maflacre may intereft our readers : 


‘ He was not heard of on the 1oth of Auguft, nor did he pre. 
fent himfelf to this confeil-general de commune till two or three 
days afier—for although he isa patriot of the firft eminence, and 
a moft undaunted haranguer and difputant in popular aflemblies, 
yet he is thought rather to be inclined to fhun fuch contefts as 
that which was carried on in the fquare of the Caroufal on the 
yoth of Auguft. 

* In perfon Roberfpierre is certainly not an Ajax, although he 
is thought to agree with that hero in one fentiment, 


‘ Tutius eft fiftis igitur contendere verbis, 
Quam pugnare manu,’ 
‘ Few men, however, can /ook fiercer than Roberfpierre; in 
countenance he has a ftriking refemblance to a cat-tiger. 


« Marat is likewife a very active member of the general coun-- 


cil of the commune. — This Marat is faid to love carnage like a 
vulture, and to delight in human facrifices like Moloch, god of 


the Ammonites.’ 
‘ O4 And 
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And again : 


« Marat is a little man, of a cadaverous complexion, and a 
countenance exceedingly expreflive of his difpofition: toa painter 
of maflacres, Marat’s head would be ineftimable. Such heads are 
rare in this country, yet they are fometimes to be met with at the 
Oid Bailey. The only artifice he ufes in favour of his looks, is 
that of wearing a round hat, fo far pulled down before as to hide 
a great part of his countenance.’ 


And again : 


+ ©Ttis aftonifhing how he retains tlicir affections, for the only 
means he ufes is, exciting one half to cut the throats of the other ; 
yet the more people are murdered, the remainder feem to like him 
the better. ‘This brings to my remembrance a fellow I once faw 
fewing up the mouths of ferrets; fhocked at the unfeeling man- 
ner in which he pafled and repaifed the needle through the poor 
little animal’s lips, which were all flowing with blood, I defired 
him to defilt, faying, How can you be fo cruel? 

‘¢ Loard, fir, replied he, it be’en’t cruel ; they likes it. 

¢ Likes it! 

¢ Aye, that they does, refumed the brute; and the more I makes 
them bleed, they likes me the better’ 


There is wien. as Dr. Moore well remarks, more fur- 
prifing in the revalution than the rapidity with which one fet 
of a€tors, having driven off their predeceflors, have themfelves 
been aid afide by the increafing influence of newer favourites, 
who, in their turn, have given way to others ; 


« So that very poflibly thofe who took fo much and fuch early 
pains to eftab! ifh a republic, and who expeéted, no doubt, to ac 
a principal part in it when ellabliihed, may, like thofe who brought 
on the revolution, and formed the conflitution, be fupplanted and 
deprived of power, perh: aps of life, by a fet of men far inferior ta 
thein j in talents, but who feem at prefent to enjoy more of the 
people’ 5 yaa Thus, through all the ftages of this revolution, 
thofe who have been the authors of the molt important alterations, 
whether for the better or the worfe, have been fap pl. anted by ine 
feriar agents 5 becaufe, having obtained their object by flattering 
the people, they then wih the hands of government to be ftrength- 
ened, the laws to be put in force, and the future exertions of 
thofe to be retirained, by whom they obtained their power. But 
other deveagogues {tart up, who, having no part in the new gos 
vernment, tell the people that many improvements are ftill need- 
ed; that their new governors, under the pretence of reftoring law 
and order, want to tyrannife over them. — They adopt fome fa. 
vourite prejudice of the people, and offer them fome new privi- 
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lege, however pernicious, which has been hitherto refufed, and 
fo gain: their confidence; for, thofe who promife new favours 
have a great advantage over thofe who put men in mind of old 
ones, and an harangue in praife of licentioufnefs pleafes the mul- 
titude more than one which inculcates obedience to law. 

‘ Thus the fecond clafs of leaders are driven out of power by a 
third, who, on the fauie principles, may foon be excluded by a 
fourth : but le Peuple Souverain retains the power, and, although 
divided into different parts, like the polypus, every detached por- 
tion preferves its activity, and affumes all the faculties and energy 
of the complete fovereign.’ 


« 


This volume concludes with the meeting of the convention, 
and the news of the duke of Brunfwic’s retreat, and we are 
taught to expect a fecond very foon. Our readers will per- 
ceive, from the extracts we have given, that the fame vein of 
pleafant dry humour, and fhrewd obfervation, runs through 
this work, which diftinguifhes the otker publications of this 
popular author. He writes with invariable good humour; 
and, like the people among whom he has refided, poflefles a 
fund of gaiety which leads him continually to relieve the mind 
of his reader by a lively remark or an appofite ftory. Some, 
perhaps, will think that a perfon who enjoyed the advantage 
of being on the fpot during fuch a bufy {cene, might have col- 
lected more circumftantial information, and others might with 
for a more regular and digefted narrative; to which we can on- 
ly fay, that during fuch a conftant intercourfe as fubfifted at 
that time between the two countries, all the moft interefting 
circumftances became of courfe immediately known ; and that 
a digefted account would have deftroyed the eafe and fprighi- 
linefs of a journal. If we may be excufed mentioning fo tri- 
fling a peculiarity, we wifh to know on what principle Dr. 
Moore fpells guaz, key? When it firft occurred, we thought 
jt an error of the prefs, as we had apprehended the prefent 
fyftem was, rather to conform the pronunciation to the ortho- 
graphy, than the orthography to the pronunciation, efpecially 
where a change in the former would confound the word with 
another of the fame found. 

We fhall only make one quotation more before we take 
leave, for the prefent, of this entertaining work, and that, for 
the fake of our mere Englifh readers, moft of whom imagine 
that all nuns are young and beautiful, that they have been 
crofled in love, are fhut up againft their will, and will certain- 
ly leave their confinement the moment the cage door is fet 
Ppen, 
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¢ I went this morning to the convent of Dominican nuns, and 
had a long converfation at the grate with one of them, an old 
Jady of feventy years of age — She told me fhe had been forty- 
three years in this convent; that during that long period fhe had 
lived fo free from care, and enjoyed fuch a degree of content, that 
fhe had never wifhed to change her fituation. 

* As a proof of this affertion, fhe faid, that, “* by a decree of 

the conftituent affembly, when convents were thrown open, thofe 
nans-who chofe to withdraw were allowed, and permiflion was at 
the fame time given to thofe who were of a contrary opinion to 
remain in the convent—TIn confequence of which, fhe and twenty- 
three other nuns had remained, with no other wifh than to be per- 
mitted to end their lives there; but that now they were deprived 
of that hope, having lately received an order from the prefent na- 
tional affembly to leave the convent, which is deftined for other 
purpofes ; they were to leave it accordingly within ten days. She 
complained of this as a great hardhhip on herfelfin particular, who 
had lived fo long out of the world that fhe had forgot how to live 
in it :—~that eight of them had agreed to try to keep houfe in Ca- 
' ats, by joing their fmall penfions, and living together ; the reft 
were to go to their refpective relations—She ended by faying that 
fhe had great reafon to be thankful to God for the happinefs and 
tranquilllity fhe had enjoyed, particularly during the laft forty- 
three years of her life, which, from her own obfervation while 
fhe had lived in the world, and from all fhe had learnt fince, was 
far greater than the portion ufually allotted to mankind ; and that 
although fhe had no reafon to expe& fo much felicity for the re- 
mainder of her life, the had the comfort to think that the period 
of her fuffering, if fhe was to experience fuffering, would be far 
fhorter than the long courfe of calm enjoyment which, through 
the goodnefs of the Almighty, fhe had poffeffed for fo many 
years.”” 
* This non, in fpite of her age and long confinement, feems to 
enjoy good health and fpirits; her deportment was eafy, and her 
manners polite : — though fome part of her narrative will appear 
fingalar, it feemed to me devoid of affectation or hypocrify, and 
to come from the heart.’ 





An Addrefs delivered to the Clergy of the Deaneries of Richmond, 
Catterick,.and Boroughbridge, within the Diocefe of Chefter, at 
the Vifitation held Fune gth and Fune 14th, 1792. By Thomas 
Zouch, A.M. sto. 6d. Deighton. 1793. 


Tt is the profeffed object of this brief difcourfe to excite the 
younger clergy to a regular habit of ftudy, fince, exclufive 
ef the fingular advantages of literary improvement, fuch a ha- 


bit will naturally tend to form their moral character; to make 
8 them 
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them not.only good fcholars, but, good Chriftians, and faith- 
ful minifters of the Gofpel. 

After complimenting the bifhop of Chefter on his endea- 
vours to augment the itipends of the affiftant curates in his 
diocefe, and expreffing a hope that the complaint of their fmall 
and contracted falaries will be gradually removed; the author 
prefcribes, in the mean time, an application to ftudy and the 
duties of their profeflion, as what will be more than a coun- 
terbalance to the want of fecular emoluments. Two of the 
moft learned writers of their age, and the beft interpreters of 
the prophetic parts of Scripture, are cited as examples to fti- 
mulate their exertions. It is well added by our author, that 


‘ The choiceft and pureft bleflings of life are probably to be 
found in the bofom of privacy and retirement, in thofe fequeftered. 
and tranquil abodes, where religion, virtue, and fcience, mutu- 
ally iupport and adorn each other, where we may experience with 


out alloy, the {weeteft of all pleafure, by an habitual progrefs in 
the path of ufeful and elegant literature.’ 


Another inftance of tender regard in the bifhop to the im- 
provement of the younger clergy, which commands, fays Mr, 
Zouch, our approbation and applaufe, is the lift he hath pub- 
lithed, with the prices annexed, of thofe books that may prove 
uleful to the theological ftudent. It is added, asa further en- 
comium on this publication, that ‘ no confined, no narrow 
fyftem is pointed out. ‘The do€trines of our church, fays Mr. 
Zouch, claim a much nobler origin than the affertions of a 
Calvin or a Luther, even the authority of the Word of God. It 
mutt furely be of vaft confequence to a young man to be right- 
ly informed where he is to apply for the acquirement of that 
knowledge which will facilitate to him the underftanding of 
the Scriptures; and, perhaps, there never was greater occa~ 
fion for falutary and prudent directions in this matter than in 
the prefent age.’.— Whilft we moft heartily concur in the laft 
pofition, we muft confefs ourfelves embarraffed by that which 
precedes it: for we have ever underftood that the two great 
reformers, who are here placed in a difparaging predicament, 
made the Word of God, ard that only, the ground-work of the 
dotrines they afferted. How then, with all due deference to 
the doctrines of our church, does it appear that they claim a 
higher, a much nobler origin? Or, if they do, they mutt fu- 
perfede the Scriptures themfelves. On Mr. Zouch’s prin- 
ciples, then, the younger clergy would be abfurdly fent to fearch 
the Scriptures for what is better prepared for them in the 39 
articles, which have even (to ufe his own words) the autho- 


rity of the 1Vord of Gods and, may we not add? without the . 
: ambi- ° 
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ambiguities and imperfections with which the writings of the 
New Teftament fo evidently abouyd, and which might, for 
want of the more effectual help to faith and falvation, above 
referred to, be liable of themfelves to miflead a Chriftian cler- 
gyman. Nor, from the books which the catalogue contains, 
does it appear that the right reverend compiler was averfe to 
this opinion. — After, however, obferving on the dangerous 
tendency of fome late publications, and particularly that 
which attempted to prove ‘ the Inexpediency of Public Wor- 
fhip,’ our author ftrenuoufly and laudably recommends the 
fludy of the Scriptures themfelves. 

The biographical fketch of Mr. Daubuz, (which is contained | 
in a note to this addrefs} we have much pleafure in citing, as 
it does honour both to the fubjeét and the author : 


© Charles Daubuz, A. M. vicar of Brotherton, near Ferry-bridge 
in Yorkfhire, the learned author of ** A Perpetual Commentary 
on the Revelation of St. John.” 





Extinétus amabitur. ——— Hor, 


* Daubuz, or Daubus, (Charles) was born in the province of 
Guienne in France. His only furviving parent, Julia Daubuz, 
profefiing the reformed religion, was drvien in 1686 from her na- 
tive country, by that relentlefs perfecution which preceded the re» 
vocation of the edi&t of Nantes.. She, with her family, found an 
afylumin England, where many of her diftreffed countrymen were 
known to enjoy an undifturbed liberty of confcience, and the free 
exercife of their religion. Charles her fon, deitined to the mini. 
firy from his earlief years, was admitted a fizer of Queen’s Col- 
lege, in the Univerfity of Cambridge, Jan, 10, 1689. Heobtain- 
ed his firft degree in arts, Jan. 13, 1693, and was appointed li- 
brarian of his college, March 21, in the fame year. He conti- 
nyed in that appoinment to Aug. 10, 1695, when he probably 
left the Univerfity. A few months previous to his taking the de- 
gree of A. M. July 2, 1699, he was prefented by the dean and 
chapter of York to the vicarage of Brotherton, a {mall village 
near Ferry-bridge, in the Weft-riding of Yorkfhire. This vicars 
age, of the annual value of fixty or feventy pounds, was all the 
preferment he ever enjoyed. To fuppert a numerous and infant 
family, (for at his death he left a widow and eight children, the 
eldeft of whom was not fourteen years old) he was under the ne- 
ceflity of engaging himfelf in the education of feveral gentlemen’s 
fons in the neighbourhood. Notwithftanding his contracted in- 
come, he made fome additions to the vicarage houfe.—Three 
years ago, when part of it was repaired, three golden coins of the 
reign of Louis XIV. were found in the wall, which were no doubt 
placed there by Mr, Daubuz. He was a conflant refident in his 
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parith woul the time of his death. His remains were interred in 
the church-yard of Brotherton, at the eaft end of the > church. A 
neat marble flab, erected to his memory, is ftill extant near the 
eaft window in the church, the infcription on which | is now almoft 
defaced. 

« He is-faid to have been int his perfon tall and graceful—of a 
ftrong and healthy conftitution—of a fwarthy com plexion—wear- 
his own black hair flowing in curls—his voice full of energy, 
with a moft. perfuative and impreffive delivery of his fermons. He 
always retained the character of a pious, humble, and benevolent 
man; His parifhoners, who long regretted the lofs of their excel- 
lent paftor, loved and refpedted him. 

¢ Claude, one of his fons, educated at Catherine-Hall in Cam- 
bridge, was honoured with the notice of the family of the Ramf- 
dens of Byrom, in the parifh of Brotherton. He was for fome 
time vicar of Huddersfield, Yorkfhire; and was afterwards pre- 
fented by fir George Savile, bart. to a valuable living in Notting- 
hanifhire. He died at Poritefrat, Sept. 15, 1760, in thes Eft year of 
his age, and was buried near his father. His memory is held 
in much eltimation at Huddersfield, where he is frequently fpokera 
of as a clergyman of great learning and merit. 

‘« Mr. Daubuz, the fubje&t of this paper, always difcovered a 
moft ardent attachment to facred literature. Thofe intervals of 
leifure, which his employments affored him, he devoted to his pro- 
feffional ftudies. In the privacy of his retirement at Brotherton, 
unpatronifed and unrewarded, with fearce a fingle {mile or favour 
to exbilarate his labours or to animate his purfuits, he compofed 
the whole of his. Perpetual Commentary on the Revelation of St. 
John, witha learned and elaborate preliminary Difcourfe concern 
ing the principles upon which that revelation is to be underftood. 
Were I inclined to ufe the embellifhments of panegyric, I might 
expatiate at large upon his fingular modefly —his mcft extenfive 
and ftrisily accurate ‘knowledge of the Greek and Latin authors— 
his happy ‘application of that knowledge in elucidating the words 
of prophecy —his intimate acquaintance with the fymbolical cha- 
racter and language of the eaftern nations—his temperate and dif- 
creet judgment, totally removed from the indulgence of fancy and 
Capricious conjecture. 

« The following ancedote was communicated to me from the 
beft authority :+-when he had finifhed his Commentary, he went 
to Cambridge to confult Dr. Bentley, the great critic of the age. 


The doctor, as it is fuppofed, thinking that Mr. Daubuz would’ 


out-fhine him in learning and eclipfe his glory, or which is more 
probable, knowing that works of that kind, however excellent they 
might be, were little re. ‘ttoed in thife times, did not encourage him 
to publifh it. Upon which Mr. Daubuz returned home, wearied 


in 
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in body and unhappy in mind, fickened of a pleuritic fever, arid 


died in a few days. The book was publithed foon after his 
death.’ 


: . n. —. 





Praftical Effays on the Management of Pregnancy and Labour} 
and on. the inflammatory and febrile Difeajes of Lying-in Wo- 
men. By Fobn Clarke, M. D. 8v0. 35: 6d. Boards. John- 
fon. 1793 


MONG the many evils which tend to degrade medicine 
in this country, is the practice of writing books on dif- 
eafes, without even the pretence of adding any thing to the 
common ftock of medical knowledge.. A book or pamphlet 
is now the advertifement of a young practitioner. It carefull 
announces his name, where he_refides, what trophies of the 
feience he is enabled to hang about his name under the difplay 
of various extraéts from the alphabet, and fometimes, as in 
the inftance before us, it is the trumpet which proclaims to the 
world, that the author has affumed the profeflorial chair. Age 
and experience have of late years been puthed from the feat 
of eminence in this country by youthful prefumption, and 
beardlefs teachers have ufurped the province of venerable 
learning. Our hofpitals, inftead of being as heretofore dif. 
tinguifhed by the aid of experience and {cientific praCtitioners, 
are become the walks of new fledged theorifts; and the 
wretched paupers who feek relief in them, are too frequently, 
we fear, the victims of ill digefted hypothefes, the fuffering 
objects of vifionary experiments. ' 

To trace the motives and in fome degree the merits of the 
prefent work, we have little need to look beyond the Preface 
which introduces it. We are told at the out-fet, that the me 
dical world have been already indebted to Drs Clarke, for a 
treatife on another branch of the fame fubje€t; that Dr. 
Clarke, from ‘ his fituation in a public hofpital,’ (the lying-in 
boufe in Store-ftreet) has taken fuch extenfive views of puer- 

eral difeafes, that he could not § in con/cience’ withhold, what 

e had colle&ted on that fubje&t, from perfons whofe oppor- 
tunities were lefs remarkable than his own. Even if we allow 
the dotor to have fulfilled his ¢ duty’ to mankind by the publi- 
cation alluded to, he is performing merely an expedient act of 
“« duty’ to himfelf, as we apprehend, by affixing the hiftory of 
that proceeding to a publication on another topic. 

As it appears, however, that many women {till die in child- 
bed, notwithftanding the great diffufion of knowledge from 
what has been already written, the doQor fays, he § fhall not 
require (we. fuppofe he means offer) any apology for treating 
the fubject on a more extenfive {cale 5’ and § to do this with 
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the molt advantage,’ he finds it ¢ necefJary to comprehend in 
his plan, fome account of the proper management of women 
in pregnancy and labour.’ Here the doétor has ingenioufly 
opened a field for the repetition of that which has been fifty 
times repeated by others, and fhews himfelf an adept in the 
{cience of book-making. ) 

_ But perhaps the author may have fomething new to offer on 
thefe well known points? by no means. ‘ I have neither the 
vanity to believe,’ fays he, * nor do I pretend, that the obfer- 
vations in thefe Effays are new.’ Why then, but for the rea- 
fons we have hinted, did he publith them ?—It is in vain that he 
deprecates ‘ the feverity of critical cenfure,’ on the plea, that 
he writes * for the inexperienced part of the profeflion ;’ for 
how can even the inexperienced be benefited by the repetition 
of that which sc have heard or read before, and may read of 
and hear any day ? How can they profit by purchafing, in the 
pseny” of Dr. Clarke’s book, that which is already in their libra- 
ries ! 

As there is confeffedly nothing new in this work, there is 
confequently nothing which the objects of our Review require 
us to tranfcribe ; we purpofe, however, after a fhort detail of 
its contents, to felect, as a fpemimen of the author's manner 
of confidering his fubject, his obfervations on the treatment 
of fuppurations which happen to the breafts of lying-in wo- 
men. The contents are, the general management of pregnant 
women, of women in labour, of women after delivery; re- 
marks on the milk fever, on febrile difeafes in the puerperal 
{ftate, on inflammation of the uterus, and ovaria in child-bed + 
on peritoneal inflammation, on local imflammation connected 
with inflammatory affection of the fyftem, on the effe&ts of 
undelivered portions of the placenta, and laftly on the low 
fever of child-bed, which is fometimes epidemic. 


¢ This complaint (the abfcefs of the breaft) having been by 
many confidered to be a depofition of redundant or hurtful milk, . 
which, if carried back into the conftitution, might induce other 
more violent and dangerous difeafes, fuch as puerperal fever, {well- 
ed legs, inflammation of the uterus, and even mania; we are not 
furprifed to find that praétical men, mifled by fuch opinions, have 
been afraid of ftopping it in limine. All their intentions have 
therefore been ufually direfted to the forwarding of the fuppura- 
tive procefs, and giving a free evacuation to the pus, when form- 
ed, by making a large opening.’ 





By the way, we muft here remark the author’s ingenuity in 
making what he offers appear new, although i¢ be not in real- 
ity fo, by bringing it in oppofition to fomething that is very old 
and exploded. ‘The preceding do¢trines, we will ac to 

hays 
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‘fay, will not be held by any accoucheur now in exiffence, and 
much lefs by any furgeon ; nor can we trace them but to an 


aphorifm of Boerhaave, under the head of morbi puerperi, to 
which we refer the reader. 


' € We have accordingly, continues the author, been advifed to 
afe emollient and anodyne fomentations, and poultices to the part 
inflamed, during the inflammatory ftate, both to give eafe to the 
patient, and to haiten the formation of matter. 

‘« From having had frequent opportunities of abferving the ef- 
fe&ts of this mode of treatment, J have had abundant reafon for 
being diffatished with it, and there feems to be no good reafon 
why this inflammation fhould be allowed to run on to fuppuration, 
if it_can be prevented. Much prefent and future inconvenience 
will be fpared to the woman, if the cure by refolution be at- 
tempted at firit. 

« If the fhould be of a ftrong conftitution, and the febrile fymp- 
toms or inflammation be confiderable, bleeding from the arm will 
be neceffary, and alfo evacuation by purging, in order to diminifh 
the qtiatitity of blood, and the ftrong adtion of the veffels. To 

farther the fame intentions, her food fhould be purely antiphlo- 
 giftie. 

-* The next obje& is to diminifh the circulation in the part. 
Blood fhould therefore be taken away by the application of three 
or four leeches, inclofed in a wine glafs, till they have faftened on 
the moft inflamed part; which may be allowed to bleed for fome 
time after they have dropped off. 

« Evacuation, by purging every day, fo as to procure two or 
three ftools, befides its advantage on the general principle, is far- 
ther ufeful, as it produces a determination to the inteflines, and 
therefore neceffarily draws off the circulation from the breafts. 

‘« IT have mentioned above that I have objections to the ufe of 
fomentations and poultices, and I beg leave to {tate what they are. 
In the firft place, by their warmth they drive a large quantity of 
blood to the parts, andin the next, by their relaxant power, they 
weaken the tone and ftrength of the parts to fuch a degree, that if 
matter fhould inevitably be formed, which, when it happens, is 
generally in a large quantity, the abfcefs is always very difficult of 
healing, efpecially if a large opening fhould be artificially made 
into it. Inftead, therefore, of fuch applications, it will, I think, 
be found that much more arsility will arife from the ufe of folu- 
tions of lead conftantly applied cold to the part inflamed, even 
though it fhould be the whole of the breaft. The advantages of 
this mode of treatment are feveral : 

«1. The-cold repels the blood from the part, Atel is farther 


affifted by the aftringent quality of the lead, and hence the in- 
flammation is leflened. 2 
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¢ 2. The breaft is not weakened, fo that if an abfcefs fhould be 
formed, it will be fooner filled up with healthy granulations, 

‘ 3, If the inflammation fhould be diminifhed, the woman will 
fuffer lefs pain, and there will be lefs affe€tion of the conftitution. 

‘4. Matter will either be not formed at all, or if formed, it- 
will be in lefs quantity, which will fhorten the duration of the 
difeafe.’ 


Here we have, in the year 1793, a practice recommended 
as new, which, we will venture to fay, is,*at leaft, as old as 
Goulard’s invention of the faturnine extract. “he late Mr. 
Juftamond learned, when a pupil to Dr. Didier, to employ a 
cold folution of ammonia muriata in Hungary water, as a re- 
medy in the milk breaft. His account of that difeafe thews 
it to have been his regular practice to employ that fubftance 
diffolved in a watery menftruum; and the like treatment, it is 
well known, has been equally familiar with othet practition- 
ers. 


‘ If, proceeds the author, there fhould be much pain, it will be 
right to employ a fufficient quantity of opium in & faline draught, 
every fix hours, to appeafe the violence of it. 

‘ If this plan has been undertaken early, and purfued with ftriét- 
nefs and punctuality, the inflammation will often be altogether fup- 
preffed. But if medical: affittance fhould be called too late to pro- 
duce a complete refolution, the extent of the fuppuration will be 
very much leffened. 

‘Let us fuppofe, however, that the breaft fhould fuppurate, 
and that the fluctuation of the matter can be diftin@ly felt under 
the fkin, I-would ftill advife that the faturnine lotion fhould be 
continued, without intermiflion, till the abfcefs points, when, if 
the pain be not very great, and the fkin do not feem likely to be 
very largely involved in the difeafe, it may be allowed to break 
fpontaneoufly ; and if the opening fhould be too fmall, it may be 
eafily enlarged, by introducing a {mall piece of fpunge tent, with 
a bit of thread faftened toit, to prevent it from flipping into the 
cavity, fo as to make the orifice as large as the barrel of a {mall 

vill. 

’ « But if the pus be very near the furface, and it fhould feem 

probable that the fkin will give way very largely, or if the pain 

fhould be infufferable, then it is better to make a fmall artificial 

opening of the fize mentioned above, with a lancet, and to dif- 

charge a part of the matter, which will give great relief from 
ain. 

‘ The whole fhould not be emptied in one day, becaufe then 
the cavity will be large, and will always fill with great difficulty, 
and take up a long time. On the contrary, fuppofing that it 
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fhould appear-to the furgeon that the abfcefs contains eight ounces, 
it is not right to let out more than half an ounce, or at the moft 
ah ounce, and then the orifice fhould be filled with lint or fpunge 
tent till the next day, when it fhould be taken out, and more dif- 
charged. This fhould be repeated for feveral days, till the whole 
is evacuated. 

« By this treatment, the fides of the abfcefs will contra& theme 
felves, independently of granulation, till the cavity would at 
length not contain a fourth part of the pus which was originally 
within it. When once the whole has been difcharged, it fhould 
be kept empty by fqueezing the matter thoroughly cut at leaft 
twice ina day. After .fome time, the nature of the difcharge 
changes, from being purulent, to a ferous, and lafily, to a milky 
appearance, which proves that the parts have re-affumed an healthy 
action, and then = yes will clofe, even though we might ai- 
tempt to keep it pen,’ 

Here we mutt acknowledge we have found fomething actu- 
ally new in practice. ‘Vhe chirurgical reader has here fome 
feope for inveftigation and enquiry what advantages can pofli- 


bly refult from thus prrsectins the free efcape of the m atter. 
To us it appears chimerical, and we have no doubt but, in 


nineteen my out of twe aty, it muft be impra¢ticable to let 
out the pus, as the author fo ingenioully advifes, by ‘ halfan 
ounce’ at a time ; and uniefs the ‘Dr. has himfelf very narrow] 

watched abfcefles of th i kind, and been prepared with his plug 
of ‘ {ponge tent’ to infert into the open ing at its carlieft ap- 

pearance, we will venture to pronounce, that his grand {cheme 
mutt heve been defeated in moft init tances, by the matter find- 
ing a complete outlet. ff 


, after the {pontaneous rupture of an 
abfcefs, the object be to obliterate its cavity, what are we to 
expect from confining the fluid ? ‘The effe€i of that can be no 


other than to preve ent the ide s of the ab{cefs from coming into 
contact and con ifequently from unitin 


1c g3 and thus the cure » mutt 
of mecematy' | be protracted tl new granulations are formed in 
fufficient quantity to fill up the vacuity entirely. 


1 
Wa ET Pa Ware 
‘Fhe author » NOWLVCT, AlLOWS, that 


‘There is one, and cnly one inconvenience, which arifes from 
the mode ef treatment advifed above » Which is that of a fecond 
orifice being formed at the t boitom of the breatt, ia confequence 
of the pre Sure of the matter downwards. But this feldom gives 
much pain to the patient, ortrouble to the furgeon, as it com- 
monly heals very foon.’ 


Phis is no great encou uragement, even according to Dr. 
Clarie’s own account, to induce us to prefer this very fanciful 
prac- 
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practice. —We fhall take our leave of the fubjeét and of the 
work which includes it, by obferving, that what is of any va- 
lue in it few medical men are ftrangers to, and what has the 
air of being new, is without merit. 


de 





en 


Sins of Government, Sins of the Nations or, a Difcour/e for the 
Fafi, appointed on April 19, 1793. By a Voluntecr. 8voa. 
Is. Johnfon. 1793. 


OUR rulers; when they appointed a day for a general faft, 

did not probably forefee that the ingenuity of their adver- 
faries would embrace the opportunity of turning their own 
weapons againft themfelves, and counteracting the pious ex 
hortations of the loyal clergy by keen and farcaftic animadver- 
fions upon the prefent war and its authors. We are a little 
apprehenfive, indeed, that Mr. Fox’s difcourfe on national 
faits, and that now before us, will have a more extenfive cir- 
culation than moft of the fermons on that occafion; and, in 
fact, there is one advantage which, we muft acknowledge they 
poffefs aver thofe on the fide of miniftry, viz. that an exhorta- 
tion to peace comes with rather more decorum from a Chriftian 
pulpit, than a fervid declamation in favour of war. 

We mutt do the author of the prefent difcourfe the juftice 
to fay, that itis written with politenefs and moderation; we 
muf{t add, that it is in a very fuperior ityle of eloquence; it 
contains much originality of thought, embellithed with almoft 
all the graces of language that Englith literature can boaft. Of 
the truth of this obfervation a few fpecimens will fufficiently 
convince our readers. 


‘ Societfes being compofed of individ: 
proceed from the fame bad faffions, the fame pride, felfifhnefs and 
thirft of gain, by which individuals are led to tanfgrefs the rules 
of duty ; they require therefore the fame curb’ to reitrain them, 
and hence the neceflity of a national religion. **** By na- 
tional religion I underftand, the extending to thofe affairs in 
which we act in common and as a body, that regard to reli 
gion, by which, when we act fingly, we all profefs to be guide 
ed. Nothing feems more obvious ; and yet there are men who ap- 
pear not infenfible to the rules of morality as they refpeét indivi- 
duals, and who unaccountably difclaim them with refpect to nations. 
They will not cheat their oppofite neighbour, but they will take 
a pridein over-reaching a neighbouring ftate; they would fcorn to 
foment difentions in the family of an acquaintance, but they will 
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do fo by acommunity without fcruple ; they would not join with 
a gang of houfebreakers to plunder a private dwelling, but they 
have no principle which prevents them from joining with a con- 
federacy of princes to plunder a province. As private individuals, 
they think it right to pafs by little injuries, but as a people they 
think they cannot carry too high a principle of proud defiance and 
fanguinary revenge. This fufficiently fhews, that whatever rule 
they may acknowledge for their private conduct, they have nothing 
that can be properly called national religion ; and indeed, it is very 
much to be fufpected, that their religion in the former cafe, is very 
much affifled by the contemplation of thofe pains and penalties 
which fociety has provided againit the crimes of individuals. But 
the united will of a whole people cannot make wrong right, or 
fanction one act of rapacity, injuftice, or breach of faith. The 
firit principle, therefore, we muft lay down, is, that we are to 
fubmit our public conduct to the fame rules by which we are to re» 
gulate our private aclions : a nation that does this, is, as a nation, 
religious ; a nation that does it not, though it fhould fait, and 
pray, and wear fackcloth, and pay tithes, and build churches, is 
as a nation profligate and unprincipled.’ 


On this principle our author proceeds to inveftigate the moft 
prominent vices of the Britifh nation; and among a number 
of pertinent obfervations we find the following judicious and 
well-founded caution : 


« Extravagance is a fault, to which nations, as well as private 
perfons, are very prone, and the confequences to both are exactly 
fimilar. If a private man lives beyond his income, the confe- 
quence will be lofs of independence, difgraceful perplexity, and 
in the end certain ruin. ‘The cataftrophes of ftates are flower in 
ripening, but like caufes muft in the end produce like effects. — 
If you are acquainted with any individual, who, from inattention 
to his affairs, mifplaced confidence, foolifh law-fuits, anticipation 
of his rents and profufions in his family expences, has involved 
himfelf in debts that eat away his income, what would you fay to 
fuch a one? Would you not tell him, contract your expences ; 
look yourfelf into your affairs ; infift upon exact accounts from your 
fteward and bailiffs; keep no fervants for mere fhow and parade; 
mjnd only your own affairs, and keep at peace with your neigh- 
bowrs ; fet religioufly apart an annual fum for difcharging the 
mortgages on your eftate.—Ifthis be good advice for one man, it is 
good advice for nine millions of men.—If this individual fhould per. 
fift in his courfe of unthrifty profufion, faying to himfelf, the ruin 
will not come in my time; the mifery will not fall upon me; Jet 
pofterity take care of itfelf! would you not pronounce him at once 
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ery weak and very felfith? My friends, a mation that fhould pura 
fue the fame conduét, would be equally reprehenfible.’ 


The following paflage is extremely animated and forcible : 


« Amongft our national faults, have we any inflances of cruelty 
Or opprejiom to repent of? Can we look round from fea to fea, 
and from ealt to weil, and fay, that our brother hath not aught 
againji us? If fach inftances do not exiit under our immediate 
eye, do they exiftany where under our influence and jurifdiction? 
There are fome, whofe nerves, rather than whofe principles, cane 
not bear cruelty—like other nutfances, they would not chufe it in 
fight, but they can be well content to know it exifts, and that they 
are indebted for it te the increafe of their income, and the luxuries 
of their tavle. Arethere not fome darker-coloured children of the 
fame fainily, over whom we affume a hard and unjuft controul ? 
And have not thefe our brethren aught again/t us? If we fu/pe 
they have, would it not become us anxiouily to inquire into the 
truth, that we may deliver our fouls; but if we know it, and can- 
not help knowing it, if juch enormities have been prefied and for- 
ced upon our notice, till they are become flat and ftale in the pub- 
lic ear, from fulnefs and repetition, and fatiety of proof; and if 
they are flill fanétioned by our legiflature, defended by our princes 
as Fac: indeed is the colour of our aevt — And do we appoint 
fafts, and make pretences to religion? Do we pretend to be fhock- 
ed at the principles or the practices of neighbouring nations, and 
ftart with affe&ted horror at the name of Atheift? Are our con- 
{ciences fo tender, and our hearts fo hard? Is it poflible we thould 
meet as anation, and, knowing ourfelves tobe guilty of thefe things, 
have the confidence to implore the blefling of God upon our coms 
merce and our colonies? preface with prayer our legiflative meet 
ings, and then deliberate how Jong we fhall continue human facrie’ 
fices? Rather let us 


‘ Never pray more, abandon all remorfe.’ 


Let us lay afide the grimace of hypocrify, ftand up for what we 
are, and boldly profefs, like the emperor of old, that every thing 
is fweet from which money is extracted, and that we know beter 
than to deprive ourfelves of a gain for the fake of a fellow-crea- 
ture.’ 


But of all that has been ‘written on the fubje@t of war, we 
do not remember to have met with any thing more ftriking 
than the following reflections : 


¢ When the workings of thefe bad paffions are {welled to their 
height by mutual animofity and oppofition, war enfues, Waris 
P 3 a ftate 
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a flate in which all our feclings and our dutie’ fuffer a total and 
firange inverfion ; a ftate, in which 


‘ Life dies, Death lives, and Nature breeds 
Perverfe, all monftrous, all prodigious things.’ 


A ftate in which it becomes our bufinefs to hurt and annoy our 
neighbour by every poffible means; inftead of cultivating, to de- 
ftroy; inftead of building, to pull down; inftead of peopling, to 
depopulate; a ftate in which we drink the tears, and feed upon 
the mifery of our fellow-creatures ; fuch a ftate, therefore, requires 
the extremeft neceffity to juftify it; it ought not to be the common 
and ufual itate of fociety. As both parties cannot be in the right, 
there is always an equal chance, at leaft, to either of them, of 
being in the wrong; but as ‘both parties may be to blame, and moft 
commonly are, the chance is very great indeed againit its being 
entered into from any adequate caufe; yet war may be faid to be, 
with regard to nations, the fin which moft eafily befets them. We, 
my friends, i in common with other nations, have much guilt to re. 
pent of from this caufe, and it ought to make a large part of our 
humiliations on thisday. When wecarry our eyes back through 
the long records of our hiftory, we fee wars of plunder, wars of 
conqueft, wars of religion, wars of pride, wars of fucceflion, wars 
of idle fpeculation, wars of unjuft interference, and hardly among 
them one war of neceflary felf-defence in any of our effential or 
very fespnittant interefts, Of late years, indeed, we have known 
none of the calamities of war in our own country but the watteful 
expence of it; and fitting aloof from thofe circumflances of per- 
fonal provocation, which in fome meafure might excufe its fury, 
we have calmly voted flaughter and merchandifed deftru@ion—fo 
much blood and tears for ‘fo m: any rupees, or dollars, or ingots, 
Our wars have been wars of cool calculating intereft, as free from 
hatred as from love of mankind; the pafiions which ftir the blood 
have had no fhare inthem,. We devote a certain numberof men 
to _— on land and fea, and the reft of us fleep found, and, pro- 
tected in our ufual occupations, talk of the events of war as what 
diveriifies the flat uniformity of hfe. 

‘We fhould, therefure, do well to rranfate this word war inta 
langunve more intelligible to us. When we pay our army and our 
navy ellimates, let us fet di wn-—fo much for killing, fo much for 
maiming, fo much for making widows and orphans, fo much for 
bringing famine upon a dite c&, fo much for corr upting citizens 


and fubjects into {pies and traitors, fo much for ruining induftri- 


i 1 } 
ous tradeiinen and making bankrupts, (of that {pecies oe diitrefs 


’ 


_at leait, we caxz form an idea, fo much for letting loofe the dz- 
mons of arti aaah and Juft within the fold of cultivated fo- 
ciety, and giving to the brutal ferocity of the moft ferocious, its 

fuil icope aud range of invention. We hall by this means know 
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what we have paid our money for, whether we have made a good 
bargain, and whether the account is hkely to pafs—elfewhere. 
We muft take in too, all thofe concomitant circumftances which 
make war, confidered as battle, the leaft part of itfelf, pars mi- 
zima fui. We mutt fix our » hi not on the hero returning with 
conqueft, nor yet on the gallant officer dying in the bed of ho» 
nour, the fubject of silane and of fong, but on the private fole 
dier, forced into the fervice, exhaufted by camp ficknefs and fas 
tigue; pale, emaciated, crawling to an hofpital with the profpec 
of life, perhaps a long life, blatted, ufelefs, and fuffering. We 
muft think of the uncounted tears of her who weeps alone, becaufe 
the only being who fhared her fentiments is taken from her; no 
martial mufic "fennds in unifon with her feclings; the long day 
paffes and he returns not. She does not thed her forrows over his 
grave, for fhe has never learnt whether he ever had one. If he 
had returned, his exertions would not have been remembered in- 
dividually, for he only made a {mall imperceptible part of a hu- 
man machine, called a Regiment. We muft take in the long 
ficknefs which no glory focthes, eae eee by dittrefs of mind, 
anxiety, and ruined fortunes.—Thefe are not fancy-pictures, and 
if you pleafe to heighten snc, you can every one of you doit for 
yourleives, We muft take in the confequences, felt perhaps for 
ages, before a country which has been comp! ietely defolated, lifts 
its head again; like atorrent of lava, its worft mifchief is not the 
firit overwhelming ruin of towns and palaces, but the long fteri- 
lity to which it condemns the track it has covered with its ttream. 
Add the danger to regular governments which are changed by war, 
fometimes to an: archy, and fometimes to defpotifm. Add al thefe, 
and then Jet us think when a general performing thefe exploits, 1s 
faluted with, “* well done, go Pl and faithful iorenat, > whether the 
plaudit is likely to be echoed in another place.’ 


We have afligned a larger portion of our Review to this per- 
formance than we ufually allot to fimilar publications— The 
intrinfic merit of the compol fition, and the importance and 
beauty of the extraéis, muft be our apology to our readers. 


The Dramatif? : or Step him who Can! a Comedy. By Frede- 
rick Reynolds. a Is. 6d. Lomwgman. 1793. 





W ITH Vapip, the hero of this piece, we may fay— 
‘ here 1s incident!’ and we may fately add, incident 
highly humourous, interefting, and new. We with we could, 
with ‘equal confidence, join this dramatiit in faying, ‘ the de- 
nonement 1s complete 5 but this de claration, pleated as we are 
withMr. Reynold is’ ingenious ag eae candour obliges 
us to withheld. We thall, however, freely confefs, that in the 
4 perusal 
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* perufal of this comedy, we have difcovered confiderable genius, 
much original humour, and many happy and genuine flrokes 
of wits The characters, in general, are ably drawn, and well 
fupported ; notwithflanding | the poverty of plot and cata{tro- 
phe, many of the fcenes evince the author to be a man of ‘no 
inferior fancy and invention. We fhall, for the information 
of our readers, give a fhort abfiract of this entertaining per- 
formance, by which they will be enabled to form fome opi- 
nion of a dramatic piece, which in reprefentation met with a 
confiderable fhare of public approbation. 

Lord Scratch, a weak new created peer, vain of his title, 
and fond of being liftened to without interruption, is guardian 
to Louifa Courtney, and uncle to Harry Neville and Floriville, 
the former of whom is the lover of Louifa. Lady Waitfort, 
a defigning, unprincipled, abandoned woman, with the view of 
mending a ruined Sdrtune and cracked reputation, lays herfelf 
outito catch his lordfhip, who, conceiving her to be a paragon 
of virtue, determines to marry her and follow her to Bath, 
where the fcene of the piece is laid. Difpleafed with his el- 
der nephew for not humouring his ariftocratic prerogative of 
uninterrupted fpeech, lord Scratch withdraws his patronage 3 
and earourages by the arts of lady Waitfor’t, who wifhes to 
retain Neville for her paramour after marriage, determines to 
prevent his union with Louifa by marrying her immediately to 
Ennui, a miferable mortal, whofe fole objet is the killing of 
time ; and whofe only merit with his lordfhip is the certainty 
of future acquielcence to his will in parliament; or, (to ufe 
his lordfhip’s words) £ to be led quietly to the right fide — to 
fleep during the Rihe— give a nod for his vote, and in every 
refpe€t to move like a mandarin at command.’ On the other 
hand, lady Waitfor’t (for what reafon does not appear) deter- 
eines that Willoughby fhall have Louifa, for which purpofe 
fhe gives him an opportunity of carrying her off by night ; 
and the more effectually to reconcile his lordfhip to the cir- 
cumf{tance, endeavours to remove his predilection for Ennui, 
by reprefenting him as an admirer and writer of plays, for 
which and every thing connected with the ftage, his lordfhip 
has an invincibie hatred. 

Vapid, an enthufiaftic dramatic poet, whofe fole object is 
to colle€&t from conduét and converfation, materials for thea- 
trical incident, comes to Bath to ftudy character, and at a 
ball dances with Marianne, niece to lady Waitfor’t, for whom 
he conceives a ftrong affection. Neville having received an 
affignation in writing, ; without an addrefs, from lady W ‘aitfort, 
to meet her at fix in the evening, perfuades Vapid that it is 
mtended for him. On his repairing to lady Waitfort’s houfe, 

the 
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the following very humourous {cene will give no bad proof of 
the author’s abilities in delineating charadter. 


Enter Vapid, nad a Servant. 


© Servant. Sir, my lady will wait on you immediately. 

© Vapid. Hark’ye, fir,—Is this young lady of your’s very 
handfome? 

< Servant. Sir. 

« Vapid. 1s your young miftrefs, fir, very handfome? 

© Servant. Yes, fir—my young miltrefs is thought a perfec& 
beauty. 

‘ Vapid. Charming! what age do you reckon her. 

* Servant. About twenty, fir. 

‘ Vapid. The right interefling age! and fond of the drama I 
fuppofe ? 

‘ Servant. Sir! 

< Vapid. Very fond of ptays I prefume. 

‘ Servant. Yes, fir, very fond of plays or any thing relating 
to them. 

‘ Vapid. Delightfal! now I am the happieft dog alive: yes, 
yes, Vapid! let the town damn your plays, the women wil! never 
defert you, (/eats himfelf) you need’nt flay, fir (Servant exitj 
that’s a good fign, that fellow is’nt us’d to this kind of bufineds 
—fo much the better—praétice is the deftrution of love—yes, I 
fhall indulge a beautiful woman,—gratify myfelf, and perhaps 
get the lait fcene for my unfinifhed comedy. 


Enter lady Waitfor’t. 


« Lady. Sir, your moft obedient. 
* Vapid. Ma’am, (bowing) 
« Lady. Pray keep your feat, fir—1 beg I may’nt difturb 


you. 
‘ Vapid. By no means, ma’am—give me leave—( both fit) who 
the devil have we here. { Afide. 


‘ Lady. T am told, fir, you have bufinefs for lady Waitfor’t. 

‘ Vapid. Yes, ma’am—being my firft appearance im that cha- 
racter, but I could wait whole hours for fo beautiful a woman, 

‘ Lady. Oh, fir! 

‘ Vapid. Yes—I am no ftranger to her charms,—fweet young 
creature ! 

‘ Lady. Nay, dear fir, not fo very young, 

‘ Vapid. Your pardon, ma’am, and her youth enhances her 
other merits—but oh! fhe has one charm that furpafles all. 

‘ Lady. Has fhe, fir ?—what may it be? 

« Vapid. Her paflion for the ftage. 

* Lady. Sir! 

« Fapid. Yes, her paffion for the ftage? that in my mind makes 
her the frit of the fex. 
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€ Lady. Sir, fhe has no paffion for the ftage. 

* Vapid. Yes, yes, the has. 

* Lady. But I proteit the has not. 

* Vapid. But I declare and affirm it as a fact, fhe has a ftrony 
paffion for the flage, and a violent attachment for all the people 
that belong to it. 

¢ Lady. Sir, I don’t underftand you—explain. 

‘ Vapid. Hark’ye,—we are alone—I promife it thall go no 
further, and I’ll let you into a fecret-—I—know— 

€ Lady. Well !—what do you know? 

¢ Vapid. I know a certain dramatic author with whom fhe ——« 
he had a letter from her this morning. 

* Lady. What! 

« Vapid. Yes,—an aflignation—don’t be alarmed—the man 
may be depended on—he is fafe—very fafe !—long in the habit 
of intrigue—a good perfon too !—a very good perfon indeed. 

‘ Lady. Amazement! 

© Vapid. (Whi/pering her.) Hark’ye, he means to make her 
happy in lefs than half an hour. 

* Lady. (rifing.) Sir,—do you know who you're talking to? 
—do you know who J am? 

—* Vapid. No,—how the devil fhould I ? 
© Laay. ‘Then know, I am lady Waitfor’t. 
Vapid. You, lady Waitfor’t ! 
Lady. Yes, fir—the only lady Waitfor’t ! 
Vapid. Mercy on me :—here’s incident ! 
Lady. Yes,—and I am convinced you were fent here by that 
traitor, Neville—{peak, is he not your friend ? 

‘ Vapid. Yes, ma’am :—I know Mr. Neville—here’s equi- 
vogue ! 

« Lady. This is fome trick, fome flratagem of his—he gave 
you the letter to perplex and embarrafs me. 

‘ Vapid. Gave the letter! gad that’s great,—pray ma’am give 
me leave to afk you one queftion—Did you write to Mr. Neville? 

‘ Lady. Yes, fir—tp confefs the truth I did—but from mo- 
tives— . 

‘ Vapid. Stop, my dear ma’am, ftop—J have it—now let me 
be clear—firt you jend him a letter; is it not fo? yes, —then he 
gives it to me—very well: then I come, ({fuppofing you only 
twenty) mighty weil !— then you turn out ninety—charming !— 
then comes the embaraffment: then the eclairciffement! Oh, it’s 
glorious !—- Give me your hand—you have atoned for every 
thing. 

‘ Lady. Oh! I owe all this to that villain, Neville—I am not 
revengeiui—but "tis a weaknefs to endure fuch repeated provoca- 
tions, and I’m convinced the mind, that too frequently forgives 
bad aftions, will at laft forget good one’s. 
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¢ Vapid. Bravo! encore, encore—it is the very beft fentiment 
I ever heard—fay it again, pray fay it again—I’ll take it down, 
and blend it with the incident, and you fhall be gratified one day 
or other with feeing the whole on the ftage.—** Ihe mind that too 
frequently forgives bad actions, will at laft forget good ones,’? 
(Taking it down in his common place book. 

‘ Lady. This madman’s folly is not to be borne — if my lord 
too fhould difcover him (Vapid fits and takes notes) here, the con 
fequences might be dreadful, and the fcheme of Ennui’s play all 
undone.—Sir, I defire you’ll quit my houfe immediately—Oh ! 
J’ll be revenged i’m determined. [ Exit. 

Fapid folus. 

* What a great exit! very well !—I’ve got an incident howe 
ever—Faith ! I have noble talents—to extract gold from lead has 
been the toil of numberlefs philofophers: but I extraé it from a 
bafer metal, human frailty —Oh! it’s a great thing to be a drae 
matic genius !—a very great thing indeed ! [4s be is going 


Enter Lord Scratch. 


‘ Vapid. Sir, your moft devoted. 

‘ Lord. Sir, your moft obedient. 

‘ Vapid. Very warm tragedy weather, fir !—but for my part 
I hate fummer, and [’ll tell you why,—the theatres are fhut, and 
when I pafs by their doors in an evening it makes me melancholy— 
I look upon them as'the tombs of departed friends that were wont 
to inftrugt and delight me—I don’t know how you feel—perhaps 
you are notin my way. 

‘ Lord. Sir. 


How d’ye do? 





* Vapid. Perhaps you don’t write for the ftage—if you do,—** 


hark’ye—there is a capital charatter in this houfe for a farce. 

§ Lord. Why! what is all this—who are you? 

‘ Vapid. Who am 1?—here’s a queftion! in thefe times who 
can tell who he is ?——for ought I know I may be great uncle to 
yourfelf, or firft coufin to lady Waitfor’t—the very woman I wis 
about to—but no matter—fince you’re fo very inquifitive, do you 
know who you are? 

‘ ‘Lord. Look’ye, fir, Iam lord Scratch. 

‘ Vapid. A peer! ptha! contemptible ;—when I afk a man 
who he is, I don’t want to know what are his titles and fuch none 
fenfe ; no, old Scratch, I want to know what he has written, when 
he had the curtain up, and whether he’s a true fon of the drama. 
—Hark’ye, don’t make yourfelf uneafy on my account —in my 
next pantomime perhaps I’ll Jet you know who I am, old Scratch. 
. | [ Exit. 

¢ Lord. Aflonifhing! can this be lady Waitfort’s houfe— 
f* Very warm tragedy weather, fir!” ‘** In my next pantomime 
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let you know who I am’—GadI muft go and inveltigate the 
matter immediately, and if fhe has wronged me, by the blood of 
the Scratches, I’J} bring the whole bufinefs before parliament, 
make a {peech ten hours long, reduce the price of opium, and 
fet the nation in a lethargy. Exit.’ 


Wil loughby, exact to the appoi inted hour, meets Louifa, 
who by this time is convinced of lady Waitfort’s treachery, 
and of Neville’s innocence. A very ffirited fcene enfues. 
She at laft efcapes the {nare laid for her by the fudden en- 
trance of young Floriville, juft returned Be Italy ; who after 
having di farmed Willow: ghby, conveys her to the houfe of Ne- 
ville, whom he has not yet ieen fince his arrival. As they en- 
ter, Vapid who had alfo gone thither with a favourite epilogue 
which he had fimifhed all to half a line, is concealed by Ne- 
ville’s fervant in a china clofet, where he in vain labours to 
render this choice morceau complete. In the interim lady 
Waitfor’t, anxious to fee Neville, comes to his lodgings; and 
Willoughby, difappointed 1 in his attempt on Louifa, and exaf- 
perated at lady Waitfor’t’s abufe, writes to lord Scratch a full 
account of her infamous conduét, as a proof of which he - 
vifes him of her intended interview with @ perfon at Neville’ 
lodgings, to which place his lordthip likewife repairs, fully 

erfuaded in his mind that this perfon can be no other than 
Vapid, for whom he entertains the moft inveterate antipathy. 

As the meeting of this groupe at Neville’s produces the 

principal effect in this drama, and tends to develope the cha- 

racter of Floriville, which is drawn with peculiar excellence, 
we fhall conclude our extracts with the following admirable 
{cene : 


‘ Flr. So, now the ftorm begins, and if I don’t have fame 
{port with the enemy— (/its at table, and begins drinking )—Here 
fhe comes !|— 

Eater lady Waitfer’t. 


* Flor. Chairs, Peter, chairs !—fit down, ma’am—fit down— 
you honour me exceedingly. 
‘ Lady. Where is your brother, fir ?—I infift on feeing him, 
Enter lord Scratch. 


‘ Lord. There fhe is '!—in a man’s lodgings at midnight l— 


_here’s treatment ! 


‘ Lady. My lord, I came here in fearch of Louifa, who has 
been betrayed from my pow’r. 
‘ Lord. Lock’ye, my lady—read that letter, that’s all, read 
that letter, and then fay if we tha’nt both cut a figure in the print- 
fhops. 
° Lady. 
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© Lady. (taking the letter) Ha! Willoughby’s hand! freads) 
“6 Lady Waitfor’t” (J bawe only time to tell you) “ is gone to Ne» 
ville’s lodgings to meet one fhe has long had a paflion for—follow 
her, and. be convinced of her duplicity.” Oh! the villain!— 
well, my lord, and pray who is the man I come to meet ? 

‘ Lord. Why who fhould it be, but the ftage ruffian ; if there 
was a fopha in the room, my life on’t, he’d pop from behind it 
—zounds that fellow will lay ftraw before my door every nine 
months! 

‘ Lady. This is fortunate (afde)J—well, fir, if I difcover Lou- 
ifa, I hope you’ll be convinced I came here to redeem her, and 
not difgrace myfelf. Tell me, fir, immediately, where the is 
concealed? (to Floriville.) 

‘ Flor. Sit down, ma’am,—fit down: drink—drink, - then 
we'll talk over the whole affair—there is no doing bufinefs with- 
out wine—come, here*s—‘‘ The glory of gallantry’”—I’m fure 
you'll both drink that. 

« Lady. No trifling, fir,—tell me where fhe is concealed ? nay, 
then [ll examine the apartment myfelf—(goes to the door of the 
Jibrary)—the door lock’d! give me the key, fir.— 

‘ Flor. (drinking) The glory of gallantry, ma’am. 

* Lord. Hear me, fir; if the lady is in that apartment, I hall 
be convinced that you, and your brother, are the fole authors of 
all this treachery—if fhe is there! by the honour of my ancef- 
tors fhe fhall be Willoughby’s wife to merrow morning. 

‘ Flor. (rifing) Shall fhe, my lord, pray were you ever in 
Italy ? 

‘ Lord. Why ? Coxcomb! 

‘ Flor. Becaufe I’m afraid you’ve been bitten by a tarantula— 
you’ll excufe me—but the fymptoms are wonderfully alarming— 
there is a blazing fury in your eye—a wild emotion in your coun 
tenance, and a green fpot— 

“ Lord. Damn the green fpot.!—open that door, and let me fee 
immediately: I’m a peer, and have a right to look at any thing. 

‘ Flor. (flanding before the door.) No, fir, this door mult noe 
be open’d. 

« Lord. Then I'll forget my peerage, and draw my fword. 

‘ Flor. (to lady Waitfor’t, who is going to interfere) Don’t be 
alarmed, ma’am,—I’ll only indulge him for my own amufement 
—mere trout fifhing, ma’am—come, my lord, Ill give you a 
{pecimen of foreign gladiatorfhip, and you fhall confefs that Flo- 
riville is the bef fencer in Europe—don’t be alarm’d, ma’am 
—come on, 

Louifa comes from the apartment. 


* Louifa. Hold! I charge you hold! let not my unhappy fate 
be the fource of more calamities ! 
' ‘ Lord. 
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¢ Lord. *Tisithe herfelf !—my lady did not come to meet tlie 
madman? . 

¢ Flor. By the lord, ma’am, you’ve ruined all. 

« Louifas I know, fir, the confequences of this difcovery, and 
E abide by them— bat what I have done I can juftify, and, would 
to heaven ! all here could do the fame. 

« Flor. Indeed I can’t tell—I with I was in Italy. 

© Lord. Mark me, madam,—nay tears are in vain — to morrow 
fhall make you the wife of Willoughby, and he fhall anfwer for 
your follies—no reply, fir—(to Floriville, who is going to fpeak) 
I wouldn’t hear the chancellor. 

< Lady. Now; who is to blame? Oh! virtue is ever fure to 
meet it’s reward !—come to meet a mad poet indeed ! My lord, I 
forgive you only on condition of your figning a contrac to marry 
me to-morrow, and Louifa to Willoughby at thefame time. 

€ Lord. I will, thou beft of women !—draw it up immediately 
—and Neville fhall ftarve for his treachery. [Lady Waitfor’t 
goes to the table and writes. 


Louifa falling at bis feet. 


© Louifa. Hear me, fir; not for myfelf, but a wrong’d friend, 
I fpeak—Mr. Neville knows not of my concealment ; on my ho- 
nour! he is innocent :—if that lady’s wrongs muft be avenged, 
confine the punifhment to me—I’ll bear it; with patience bear 
it! 

*« Lord. Let go!—let 20 I fay—my gorge is rifing again— 
lady Waitfor’t, make hafte with the contrac. 

¢ T.ady. It only wants the fignature,—now, my lord. 

¢ Flor. Look’ye, uncle—fhe’s the caufe of all this mifchief, 
and if you are not loit— 

¢ Lord. Out of my way,—O’d—noife and nonfenfe !—don’t 
fancy yourfelves in the houfe of commons ! we’re not fpeaking 
twenty at a time. Here! give me the pen—lI’ll fign direétly, 
and now—[ 4s he is going to fign, Vapid breaks China in the clofet 5 
and rufbes out, with the epilogue in his hand. 

¢ Vapid. Die all! die nobly; die like demigods!—huzza! 
huzza! ’tis done! "tis paft! ’tis perfect ! 

€ Flor, Huzza!—the poet at laft ? Stop him who can? 

¢ ‘Lady. Confufion! tell me, fir, immediately, what do you 
mean by this new infult. 

¢ Vapid. Die all! die nobly! die like demigods !—oh ! it’s 
glorious !—ah! Old Scratch, are you there? joy ! joy! give. 
me joy !—I’ve done your bufinefsthe work’s patt >—the labour’s 
o’er, my boy !—think of that, mafter Brook—think of that, 

* Lady. My lord, I am is aman defire you'll infift on 
an explanation. 


6 * Flor. 
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¢ Flr, He can’t {fpeak, ma’am. (All this time, my lord is lowly 
nvalking away.) 


‘ Lady. How! are you going to leave me, my lord? (Vapid | 


caning out his common place book.) 


‘ Vapid. Faith! this mus’n’t be loft—here’s fomething worth 
obferving. 


‘ Flr. Don’t ftop him, ma’am—there is a grandeur i in filent 


grief that fhould ever be indulged —mark his countenance—in 


every furrow of his angry brow is written ‘‘ Frailty, thy name is 
woman’’—let him have his way—let him have his way,—fee ! 
how folemnly he retires ! [Lord Scratch exit. 

‘ Lady. Oh!—T hall burf{ with rage !— Mr. Vapid I defire 
you'll cutie how you came in that clofet ?—why don’t your an- 
{wer me, fir? 

‘ Vapid. Your pardon, ma’am I was taking a note of the af- 
fair—and yet I’am afraid. 

‘ Lady. What are you afraid of, fir? 

‘« Vapid. That it has been dramatized before, —~it is certainly 
not a new cafe. 

‘ Lady. Infupportable !— but I take my leave of you all —TI 
abandon you for ever=—I!—oh!—I thall go wild. 

[Exit in a rage.” 

This, together with Neville’s difcovering the real ftate of 
Louita’s fentiments, is the whole plot of the piece, and cere 
tainly is avery lame one. What brings about the cataftrophe, 
is in fact an opit nion founded on mifconception and error ; for 
Jady Waitfor’t (infamous as fhe is) was innocent of the fuppot- 
ed crime which induced his lordthip to abandon her, namely, 
an interview with Vap id at Neville’s lodgings. ‘The denoue- 
ment (if it deferves the name) is likewife extremely unfatisfac- 
tory. Lord Scratch is juft, merely becaufe Floriville is gene- 
rous, and becomes inghanthy reconciled to Neville and to’ his 
union with Louifa, without any caufe whatever intervening to 
produce fo fudden a change. We have already given fuch 
proofs of the author’s ingenuity and imagination, that no 
doubt can remain either of his judgment or invention; and 
we have received fo much pleafure | in the perufal of his Dra- 
matift, that we are not-only aftonifhed, but concerned at the 
defect and impotency of the conclufion—but as human abili- 
ties, however great, are ftill blended with imperfections, 
perhaps the foll lowing remark which the author puts in the 


mouth of Vapid, may with propriety apply to himfelf—. 


© Why, I am ferious—and Lil tell you, lady Waitfor’t—’tis the 
Jaft line of an ep logue, and the laft See of a comedy, that 


always. diftracts me—’tis the reconciliations of lovers—there’s 
the difficulty !’ 


The 
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» 216 Abernethy’s Surgical Effays. 
’ The Segre charaCters in this play are Vapid and Flori- 


ville, which, although eccentric and perhaps outré, are neyer- 
thelefs happily conceived and well fupported. Louifa is rather 
an infipid character, and Marianne is little fuperior. The 
language throughout is elegant and correct, and the Dialogue 
“extremely fpirited. A Prologue written by Mr. Merry, and 
an Epilogue by Mr. Andrews, are, in our opinion, very inferior 
to what the piece merits. 





Surgical anil Phyftoligical Effays. By Fohn Abernethy. Svd50 
35. Od. “Boards. J. Evans. 1793. 


HE firft of thefe Effays treats on the fubje& of lumbar 

abfcefs, and the fecond on the compolition and analyfis 

of animal matter. We think the firft highly deferving of the 

attention of furgeons, as it propofes a new kind of treatment 
for a difeafe pretty uniformly fatal. 

Mr. Abernethy, reafoning on the effects which, in a cafe of 
pfoas. abicefs in St. Bartholomew’s Hoipital, fucceeded the 
evacuation of the matter by means of a cauitic, determined to 
try the effect of a {mall puncture fo contrived as to evacuate 
the fluid without giving accefs to the air. This hé at firft 
performed by incans of a trocar, but a repetition of the expe- 
riment led him to prefer an opening with a common lancet, 
firft introduced a little way upwards between the fkin and the 
tumour, and afterwards direéted in fuch a manner as to enter 
its cavity. In effeCting a fpeedy union of the punctured part 
on which the fuccefs of the experiment depended, Mr. Aber- 
nethy met with greater interruption than might have been ex- 

Ged. The cure, in thefe cafes, he fuppofes to arife from 
a gradual diminution or fhrinking of the cylt, which, not- 

- withftanding the reaccumulation of the fluid, is prevented 
from becoming diftended to its original fize, by making re- 
peated openings and clofing them with the fame caution as a 
firft. By this management the cyft is at length obliterated, 
and the difeafe.is reduced to a mere colleétion of pus beneath 
the fafcia of the thigh, the cure of which is afterwards ob- 
tained by the introduction of a feton. During this time the 
mifchiefs that ufually arife in the patient’s conftitution are 
avoided in confequence of the cyfts not being affected with 
jnflammation, as it mult be if freely expoted cither by artificial 
or ngtural means. 

As this improvement in the mode of treating lumbar abfcefs 
feems principally to hinge on the exclufion “of the external 
air, we will prefent our readers with Mr. Abernethy’s reafon- 
ing on that fubject. 








© Our firft enquiry will therefore be, to what caufe we ought to 
attri- 
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attribute this local inflammation. Surgeons formerly were accuf~ 
tomed to afcribe it almoft entirely to the admitted air, which 
they fuppofed to aé& by powerfully ftimulating the cyft of the abf- 
cefs; and alfo by producing putrefaction of the contained pus, 
This putrifying matter was alfo fuppofed to aé in a twofold mans 
ner ; firft, by irritating and aggravating the inflammation of the 
contiguous parts; fecondly, by being abforbed and conveyed in- 
to the circulating veffels, where by its ftimulus it occafioned the 
fever concomitant to the complaint. 

‘ Thefe, I believe, are the princpal opinions that have been 


maintained: I wifh now to enquire into their truth or fallacy, 


Firft, then, is the admitted air capable of fo greatly ftimulatiag 
the cyft of an abfcefs ? and here our enquiry becomes extended ; 
the queftion may be ftated—Does the air admitted into the differs 
ent cavities of the body caufe that inflammation which enfues when 
they are laid open? or ought we rather to attribute it to the irri- 
tation produced by the inflifted wound ? Surgeons were formerly 
inclined to impute very mifchievous effects to the entrance of air 
into cavities : they feem to have imagined it poffeffed of very de- 
leterious powers. This opinion appears ftrange, fince it is very 
little ftimulating to the animal fibre ; and that it does not partcu. 
larly irritate the membranes of the body, common obfervation 
and experimental enquiry have evinced. Air is admitted into the 
cellular fubftance in Ephyfema, in which, however, it produces no 
inflammation, Mr. Athley Cooper permits me to mention the re 
fult of experiments which he made, in order to determine how far 
the air was ftimulating.—He inflated the abdomen, thorax, and 
cellular fubftance of dogs, and immediately clofed the aperture 
through which the air was impelled ; the wounds healed by the 
firft intention ; the air was abforbed from the cavities, but no ins 
flammation was excited. 

‘ Thecircumiftances, however, are different when the opening 
is permanent ; a con{tant renewal of air is permitted ; and the aps 
plication of a matter fo unufual to thefe furfaces I am inclined te 


to believe does harm. Whenever the integrity of the cyit is de» - 


ftroyed, though by fpontaneous ulceration, or by means produttive 
of the leaft poffible irritation, ftill much inflammation frequently 
enfues ; for where ulceration of the cyf takes place, little, if any, 
inflammation is. perceptible, until the difcharge of the pus has hap» 

ened :—and when a cauttic has beea applied to the tunica vagis 
nalis teftis, for the cure of the hydrocele, though that membrane 
has fuffered all that it can do from irritation, yet, the feverity of the 
fymptoms is always greatly aggravated when the floughy tunic has 
ruptured, “Whether the unfupported and collapfed ftate of the 
cyft is the. caufe exciting inflammation, —whether ‘this action 
is occafioned by the fenfation of imperfection in the part,—og 
whether it 1s owing to the irritation of the admitted airy, may be 
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teft as matter of opinion ; Iam only folicitous to ftate, that an inflam 


mation appears to me to take place, independent of the local fti- 
mulus of the wound.’ 


The author next proceeds to difcufs the opinion, ‘ whether 
the admitted air may not doinjury by inducing putrefaction of 
the pus?” but the limits of our Review will not allow us to 
follow him in this enquiry. 

The concluding Effay, on the fubje&t of animal matter, is 
not of equal importance with the preceding, although it is not 
anpoffefled of merit and ingenuity. ‘The author’s experi- 
ments merely go to confirm the doctrine of Mr. Boyle, that 
all matter is the fame, and that every being in nature confifts 


of an original and fimilar fubftance, differing in no refpect but 
its modification, 
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A Letter from Irenopolis to the Inhabitants of Eleutheropolis; or, a 
Jerious Addrefs to the Diffenters of Birmingham. By a Member of 
the Eftablifoed Church. Second Edition. 8vo. 1s. Dilly. 1792. 
HE date of this Letter is in May 1792, and the copy under 
our confideration is one/of a fecond impreffion, publifhed te 
accommodate thofe who were defirous to become purchafers of the 
firft, although the occafion, which originally prompted the under- 
taking, had ceafed. It feems, that a body of gentlemen in Bir- 
mingham, who approve of the French revolution, had formed a 
determination to hold a public meeting on the fucceeding 14th of 
July, notwithftanding the dreadful confequences which attended 
their affembling on that occafion in the preceding year. This Let 
ter was written with a view of diffuading them from fo hazardous 
a _meafure, and there can be no doubt but the extraordinary good 
fenfe, the manly and conclufive argument, the candid and Chrif- 
tian reafoning every where confpicuous in this very matfterly ad- 
drefs, had a principal fhare in putting a ftop to the intended meet- 
ing. Itis not poffible to do fufficient juftice to the author by an 
extract, fince the whole of the work is, with, fome very few 
exceptions, equally good; and, if we may credit his affertion, 
that it is the labour only of a Angle day, we cannot but confider it 
_asan aftonithing effort of a great mind. Not to leave our readers 
wholly ungratified, however, we will felect a few paragraphs, which 
are more immediately on the fubje&t of the propofed meeting. 


‘ Je may be faid, that you are not forbidden to meet by the laws 
ef the land, and therefore, that your meeting is irreproachable— 


Lads 
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I admit the faét, but deny the confequence. A good man, doubt- 
lefs, will not do any thing which the laws interdi@. But will he 
therefote do every thing which the laws have not interdifted? Will 
he not confider that thete is a /pirit, as well as a letter, even in 
human laws? Will he, without difcrimination and without reftric- 
tion, infér the tacit approbation of perfons who frame; or perfons 
who adminifter laws, from the mere abfence of dire@ and /pecifie 
prohibition ? Will he forget, that an external action may fometimes 
be accompanied by motives and effects, which, if the lawegiver 
had forefeen them, would have met with the moft pointed repro- 
bation? Inftead of rejoicing that penalties are nor inftituted of /uch 
a kind as to become equally /nares to the harmle/s, and checks up- 
on the froward, will he convert the caution or the /enity of the 
law-giver into an occaffon of diftutbing that order, the prefervation 
of which is the fupreme and avowed object of law itfelf? Will he 
lofe fight of the judicious and temperate diftin¢tion which the 
apoftle has eftablifhed between ‘‘ things lawful and things not ex- 
pedient?” Will he not remember that, as a focial and a moral being, 
he is under the controul of obligations more powerful and more fa- 
cred than the beft inftitutions of the beit government? If, indeed, 
we examine the aggregate of thofe dutiesin which our virtue con- 
fifts, and of thofe caufes by which our well-being is promoted, 
{mall is the fhare, which muft be afligned to the efficacy of public 
regulations enforced by the fanctions of public authoriry, ‘The 
foft manners of civilifed life, the ufeful offices of good neighbour- 
hood, the fweet charities of domeftic relation, are all independent 
of haman laws. Such are the opinions which we‘hold, and havea 
right to propagate, upon abftract queftions of politics. Such are 
the tenets we may adopt, and are warranted to defend, upon the 
foundations of virtue and the evidences of religion, Such are our 
attachments or antipathies to public men ;—fuch, our approbation 
or difapprobation of public meafures. Such are our featiments up- 
on the nice gradations of decorum and propriety — Such are oar 
principles in eftimating the mafs of merit or demerit, which de- 
termines the character of individuals. Upon all thefe fubjects, hu- 
man laws hold out to us little light, they impofe upon us few re- 
ftraints, and yet, upon right apprehenfions of thefe fubjedts, and 


upon the conformity of our actions to thefe apprehenfions, depend - 


our comfort, our reputation, our moft precious interefts in this 
world, and our deareft hopes in that which is to come, 

‘ There is not any one action, and fearcely is there any one 
thought, affecting or texding to affect the happinefs of mankind, 
upon which any one human being is extire/y and ttri@ly a law un» 
to himfelf. There is a law of opinion, which mo good man will 
prefume to treat with irreverence, becaufe every good man is anxi« 
ous to avoid the contempt, and to deferve the regard of his fel- 
low-creatures. There is a law of difcretion mingled with joftice, 
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which every’good citizen is careful to obferve, left he thould in- 
terrupt the tranquillity, or encroach upon the equitable rights of 
his fellow-citizens—There is a law of religion, which forbids us 
to infult the errors, or even to wound the prejudices, of our fel- 
Jow-chriftians, 

‘ You, gentlemen, underftand not lefs clearly than myfelf, the 
exiftence of fuch laws: you will acknowledge their importance not 
lefs fincerely ; and you will admit that the perverfe or wanton vio- 
lation of them cannot be extenuated before man—cannot be jutti- 
fied before God, by the plea— yes, ] muft call it, the futile and 
fallacious plea, that we are acting under circumftances, where hu- 
man wifdom is too dim, and human authority too feeble, to con- 
troul our actions.’ 

We think this Letter a mafter-piece of good compofition, 
and an example worthy the attention of all writers on contro- 
verfial topics, fince it evinces the irrefiftible ftrength which 
found argument derives from moderation and temper in the mane 
ner of enforcing it. 


Reajon u urged againft Precedent, in @ Letter to the People of Derby. 
“By Henry Yorke. 800. 18. Eaton. 1793. 


Mr. Yorke is of the intemperate clafs of patriots. There is 
mucn more of rafhnefs than of true {pirit in his Letter, which 
we think more calculated to alarm than to obtain profelytes to his 
opinions in favour of freedom. The moft fatal impediments to li- 
berty in thefe days have arifen from violent doétrines and violent 
meafures. 

We cannot trace in the perufal of this work any thing which 
will appear new to thofe who are familiar with the writings of Mr. 
Paine. The author confeffes he was once the advocate of defpo- 
tifm ; we wilh, although ‘ no principles of ambition or party, 
which too frequently precipitate men into rafh and hafty decifions, 
have influenced’ him, that he may not have fallen into the oppo- 
fite extreme. 

We fhall content ourfelves with prefenting the reader with the 
following fhort extract from the concluding pages. The author, 
pointing his argument againit the proclamation, fays: 

That government mult indeed be bad, which always fufpeés 
the fidelity of the governed, and confiders its moft loyal fubjeéts 
as its bittereft enemies. Sedition is to minifters, what herefy is 
ro priefts.— But a juit and moderate government has nothing to 
fear from what is called fedition. It is oppreflion alone that fer- 
ments the public mind, and animates men to con{pire the over- 
throw of a rotten government, a wicked miniller, or a defpotic 
king. 

‘In compaflion to minifteorial folly and obftinacy, it cannot be 
too often held out to them, that it is smpofftle for proclamations, 

pro~ 
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profecutions, affociations, pillories, and. dungeons of ftate, to 
ftop the rapid progrefs of popularopinion. By an eleétric and ge~ 
neral refurrection of reafon, the palfied faculties of man are.put in - 
to motion, and he is alive to a fenfe of his rights. —The principles 
of liberty may be denied, but they cannotnow be annulled. They 
are imprefcriptible and facred; neither king nor parliament (if 
they were fo criminal as to attempt it) can abrogate them. ‘The 
union of the people will break the confederacy of tyrants, avd what 
bas been conftitutignally done at one period, may be done again.’ 


We find a fecond letter announced under the fame title, and 
with it a vindication of the condu&t of the French. We with our 
author well through fo arduous a tafk, and recommend to him to 
fhew his ftrength for the future more in argument than in words. 


Remarks on the Nature and Neceffity of a Parliamentary Reform. -By 
William Belfoam. 8vo. 15. 6d. Dilly. 1793. 


The author of thefe Remarks ranks greatly above mediocrity 
among the many who have written on the fame fide of the quei- 
tion. His obfervations are in general not injudicious, and 
his candour is much greater than that of moft authors who, of 
Jate, have engaged in political controverfy. He begins by de- 
{cribing the attempts that have been made to obtain a reform in 
parliamentary reprefentation, and among the moft confpicuous of 
thofe who have ftruggled to enforce that defirable meafure, he 
ranks the. prefent minifter, whofe former condnét he highly ap- 
proves, though he blames it at prefent, and thinks the nation 
has caufe to be alarmed at it. The author next fpeaks-of Mr. 
Burke, whom he confiders to have been the occafion of all the 
late differences of opinion, in having provoked, by the oppro- 
brious epithets beftowed on the French revolution, the publicge 
tion of the Rights of Man, and other fimilar pamphlets. 


« Anger, fays he, generates anger,and intemperance begets intem- 
perance. By thecollifion of zeal againft zeal, the train is fet fire to, 
and the voice of reafon is utterly ftifled in the noife and confufion. 
To charge men with mere terms of abufe, requires, or evinces no 
fuperiority of any kind. Such appellations as ‘‘ infamous gang,” 
** wicked faétion,”? ‘‘ tyrannic impoftors,”’ ** incendiaries,”’ ‘ af- 


faffins,’’ <* houfebreakers,”’ ‘* robbers,”’ fuch epithets as ** fou!,’” | 


*¢ impious,” ‘* monitrous,” ‘* favage,”’ ‘* barbarous,”’ ‘* treacher- 
ous,” ** wicked,’ ‘* cruel,” ‘* clumfy,” “* ftupid,” &c. &c. may 
always be hurled back upon the adverfary with more force than 
they are at firit employed, becaufe the ufage of them is juftified 
_ by example.* 

Our author next proceeds to account for the formation of that 
Society, called the Friends of the People; and the reaions afligned 
for that aflociation certainly have weight, The prefent ftate of 
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parliamentary reprefentation is next examined ; but on this fub. 

* ject little is advanced that can be remarked for its novelty. In 
the courfe of that inveftigation, however, the author does a com- 
mendable act of juftice to the memory of the late Dr. Price, by 
defending his writings againft the afperfions of Mr. Burke ; fome 
of our vedere will probably think this part well worthy of their 
attention, 


‘Jn allufion to thefe pernicious influences and prepofterous in- 
equalities, (in the reprefentation) a late celebrated political wri- 
ter and divine, in the language of patriotic indignation, ventured 
to ftile the prefent fyftem ‘* a fhadow and mockery of reprefenta- 
tion ;” for which, amongit other /en/ele/s affertions, he has been ftig- 
matized by Mr. Burke as ‘‘ a political theologian, or theological 
politician, equally ignorant of the charaéter he left and of that he 
affumed,’’ and fcurriloufly reviled as the genuine fucceffor and 
counterpart of the wretched fanatic, Hugh Peters. But a lefs exe 
tenfive'knowledge of hiftory than that poffeffed by Mr. Burke might 
have fuggefted to his recolleétion, ‘ a political theologian, or 
theological politician,’ > of another defcription, whofe character 
and writings bear, in the general eftimation, a much clofer ana- 
logy to thofe of Dr. Price; I mean the famous Father Paul, who 
was in his day yegarded by the enlightened part, not only of his 
own countrymen, but of Chriftendom at large, as *‘ the apoftle 
of liberty ;” who, in his memorable conteft with the court of 
Rome, vindicated the civil and religious rights of the ftate of 
which he was a member, and virtually of all mankind, with fach 
tefplendent abilitv and fuccefs, as to fhake to their very founda- 
tion the pillars of that fanfuary of prieftcraft and {piritual ufur- 
pation. The Venétian fenate not being, as it feems, converfant 

“Gn Mr. Burke’s maxims of ftate policy, thought it na degradation 
of their dignity to afk the advice, and to be. guided by the coun- 
fels, of this fimple friar, in the moft difficult and critical emergen- 
cies. Like the venerable patriot whom Mr. Burke hasmade the ob- 
ject of his malignant abufe, he had the fatisfaction to fee a diffufion 
of knowledge, to which.he had eminently contributed, undermin- 
ing fuperftition and error, And it is recorded of him, that, in 
the latter period of his life, he was often heard to repeat, or, 
as Mr. Burke would ftile it, «« to prophane,” the beautiful prophetic 
ejaculation, Lord, nowy Leite? thou thy fervant depart in peace, Sc. And 
feeling his ruling paffion Itrong in death, he breathed out his laft 
ardent wifhes for the fafety and profperity of his beloved country 
with Roman energy, in the words effo perpetua.’ 


The author confiders “the idea of a ftriétly equal reprefenta- 
tion as vague and inconfiftent with the imperfection of human af- 
feirs. We cannot follow him through the whole of his enquiry, 
put rather with to refer our readers to the work itfelf, 
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The conclufion only we fhall beg leave to extract, as it is 
animated and energetic, and affords a good fpecimen of the com- 
polfition : | 


¢ With what juftice then can it be faid, that the fenfe of the 
country at large, though allowed to be favorable to the idea of a 
parliamentary reform in the abftra&t, is adverfe tothe agitation of the 
queftion in the prefentcircumftances. By no public evil can it be in- 
ferred, that the fenfe of the country is thus adverfe ; and who has 
a right to to pre/ume it—or to negative any propolition tending to 
rational reform upon any fuch gratuitous prefumption? The only 
unexceptionable mode of determining the real fenfe of the coun- 
try, is to bring the queftion fairly and openly before parliament, 
without any fecret or finifter attempt to influence-the public mind. 
When it becomes by this means the theme of national difcuffion, 
the fenfe of the public will be clearly afcertained; and if thofe who 
are convinced of the great national benefits ultimately to be de- 
rived from a parliamentary reform, and that it may be attempted in 
prefent circumiftances without hazzard, are not ‘powerfully fup- 
ported by the voice of the nation, it would be abfurd and prepof- 
terous to perfift in their exertions. ‘They would doubtlefs wait a 
more favorable opportunity for the renewal of their attempt, and 
the moft favorable opportunity that can ever happen for this pur- 
pofe, will, in all probability, be fuch as every good citizen muft 
earneftly deprecate and mott ardently with to avert—d crifis of 
public diftre/s, calamity, and confufion, arifing from the ruinous 
continuance of an improvident, unprovoked, and uunecefary war.’ 


A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord Grenville, one of his Majefty’s prin- 
cipal Secretaries of State, Sc. In which the prefent State of tbe 
Britifh Nation is confidered, both pofitively, and in comparifon with 
the prefent State of the French Nation, 8vo. 25. 6¢. Debrett, 1793. 


We have drudged through many a weary page of this perform- 
ance in hopes of being in fome way or other rewarded for our per- 
feverance at laft. But we find ourfelves miferably deceived, for 
‘the author does not appear to have been moved to this undertak- 
ing by any other fpirit than a determination to write a book. He 
is indeed a good deal poffeffed with a fpirit of inveteracy again 
the French nation, and here and there enlivens his page with an 
indignant philippic againft their late proceedings. Were it not. 
thefe, and a method of joftling the reader with fucceflive interroga- 
- tories, it would be impofiible for the molt perfevering induftry to 
keep awake through more than one hundred pages of fuch matter, 


A fhort extract from page 48 will fufice for an example of the - 


mode of arguing by interrogation, 

‘ What, fays he, are the fteps which the foes of ufeful freedom 
adopt, with a view to place Englifhmen on a footing with the’ 
French? and whatis the object to which the fteps adopted, are in- 
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tended to lead? The fteps adopted are politicals clubs, and fo- 
cieties ; the objet to which they are intended to lead is—a re 
form.—A reform of what ? Of the civil government folely ? No. 
Of the ecclefiaftical government folely ? No. Of both of thefe at 
once? Yes: and of more than of both of thefe.’ 


‘To treat our politician after his own fafhion—Can there be any 
fcope of argument in a queftion?—Is there any demonftration in 
a query ?— Will men of reading be fatisfied with a difcuffion car- 
ried on in long queflions and fhort anfwers? No !—Will a book 
almoft wholly compofed of them find readers? No! — Will the 
noble fecretary of ftate to whom it is addreffed give it a reading? 
——Wil! the court, whom the author flatters, {mile upon it?—Will 
the minifter requite his panegyric with a place?—-No! No! No! 

We would advife this author candidly to examine into the ex- 
tent of his capacity, before he undertakes a tafk, for which, judg- 
ing from the {pecimen of his talents now under confideration, he 
appears by no means competent. ‘** Non ex quovis ligno.”’— 


Letter from an Independent EleGor of Weftminfter to the Right Hor. 
Charles James Fox, in Anfwer to bis Letter to his Conftituents. 
vo, 6d. Stockdale. 1793. 


A moft fhamelefs catchpenny! Here’ is for /x-pence, lawful 
money of Great Britain, no lefs than /even ottavo pages of ftale 
politics, and about an equal number on which, are difplayed vari- 
ous advertifements of books publifhed by John Stockdale. It is 
dcubtful, however, whether the details of Mr. Stockdale be not 
more entertaining than thofe of the Independent Elector, yet, as 
waluable works are obnoxious to piracy, the author has taken the 
precaution of entering 4s at Stationer’s Hall; and to encourage the 
buving by wholefale, announces, one hundred of them at the low 
price of one guinea ! 


Speech of the Earl of Abingdon, on bis Lordfbip? s Motion for poft- 
poning the further Confideration of the Queftion for the tholition of 
the Slave Trade; with fome StriGures on the Speech of the Bifbop 
of St. David's. 8vo. 6d. Debrett 1793. 


The public underftanding has long been affronted by the argu- 
ments offered in favour of the continuance of the ilave trade. We 
never recolle&t, however, to have met with any thing on that fub- 
jeét equally abfurd and difgufting with the contents of this pamph- 
let. We here obferve the flagrant boaft of iniquity, unfoftened 
by an amiable feniiment, and unornamenzed by the fainteft dawn 
of geniusor ability. The perfonage who is introduced as addrefs- 
ing himfe'f to the houfe of lords, tells them in the moft anequi- 
vocal language, and without a blufh, that juftice and humanity 

are ssh but the failings of a weak mind ; that to exprefs a de~ 
7 fire of re lieving the moft injured of the human race, is to inlift 
under 
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under the bloody banners of French republicanifm ; and that hum-» 
bly to petition parliament for a redrefs of thefe grievances is #//e~ 
gal. When fuch fentiments as thefe are uttered by a nobleman» 
and feconded by the fon of a king, could it be matter of furprize 
were Englifhmen to forget, in fome degree, their refpe& for the 
ariftocracy ; or that in them fo open a contempt for the moft {@- 
cred diétates of juftice and Chriftianity fhould weaken the ties of 
moral obligation and allegiance, and fhake the foundations of 
religion. | 3 


An Enquiry into the prefent alarmingStaie of the Nation. S bewing the Neu 
ceffity of a Reform in Government, and a /peedy Reduction of Taxes; 
an adequate Reprefentation of the People; and Reftoration of Tri- 
ennial Parliaments. By a Friend to Liberty, to the Community, 
anda Siund Conftitulion. $vo. 18. 6d. Ridgway. i793. 


We are difpofed to believe the author to be what he ftyles him- 
felf; but unhappily his talent for literary compofition does not 
equal the zeal with which he engages in fo good acaufe. There 
are, however, in this elaborate performance, many truths, and fuch 
as undoubtedly merit the attention of thofe, who, perhaps juftly; 
will feel a contempt for the manner in which they are related. 


Be Ph adhis Cede 


A Pofologic Companion to the London Pharmacopoeia. 12mo. 25. 
Johnfon. 1793. 


‘ To facilitate and abridge the office of prefcription, is the edi. 
tor’s defign. ‘To this end the prefent work is offered as a pocket 
accompaniment for the London Pharmacopezia, to the young phy- 
fician, who is not yet in the habit of prefcribing, and familiar with 
the adminiftration of medicines. From the moft refpectable au- 
thorities, and from fome experience, are given the dofes of all the 
pharmaceutic preparations, and articles in the materia medica of 
the prefent London Pharmacopeeia. Thofe articles in the former 
one, now rejected in the new one, are alfo comprifed ; fome of 
them are excellent, and ftill in favour with many praétitioners ; 
although the feletion in our new Difpenfatory is confefledly more 
elegant and judicious. 

‘ The articles in general are marked as given in three dofes; 
the firft is the {malleft, the next the medium one, and the lafa 
very full dofe; they do not, however, apply invariably under 
every circuinftance; they are but an outline to guide the praéti« 
tioner in his early experience, and to prevent hefitation in calcu- 
Jating quantities,’ 


The author, in the foregoing Advertifement, very fully de- 
clares the objeét and plan of his work. We fhall now annex a fhort 
fpecimen of the manner jn which it is excuted ; 


‘ DIC- 
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¢ DICT AMINUS CRETICUS—folia, 
Sfs. to 3. 
Infufed in wine 3i—3ij— Div. 

* DIGITALIS — herba. 
Leaves in powder from gr. i, to iij. 

¢ Or 3i. of the fame infofed in boiling water jji. during four 

hours, adding of any fpirituous water Zi. The dofeis 3i. 
bis in die; and continued till it aéts on the ftomach, kidneys, 
or pulfe, 


¢ Elateriom. 
Gr. fs—i—iij. 

* ELATINE—folia. 
Expreffed juice from Zij. to Ziv. ter die. 
Extract made from it by water 31. pro dofe. 


© Ele&uarium e baccis lauri. 

2 fs. in clyfters. 

3i—3Zij—3iij. internally, in hyfteria and flatulency. 
* EleGivarium e. caflia. 

Different types and other, marks are employed for certain nes 
ceffary diftin€tions, which the author explains in the outfet. We 
cannot, upon the whole, think he deferves a large fhare of cre- 
dit, either for the plan or its execution ; nor can we confider it 
likely to-prove of any material fervice to medical practitioners. 


Prize Differtations, by M. David, Surgeon at Rouen in Normandy, 
as adjudged dy the Royal Academy of Surgery in Paris. Firft, on 
the Effects of Motion and Reft, and their feveral Modes of Applica~ 
tion in Surgery. Secondly, on the various Effeés of Counter- 
Strokes on the human Body, and the Methods of relieving them. 
Tranflated from the original French, with copious additional An- 
notations, by F. O. Fufiamond, F.R. 8. late Surgeon to the Weftq 
minfler Hofpital, 4to. 5s Cadell. 1790, 

Thefe Differtations are a republication of what we deem a va- 
luable portion of the furgical tracts of Mr. Juftamond, lately 
given to the public by Mr. Houlfton, confequently they have al- 
ready come under our confideration. We think the fubjeéts 
treated on in this work have been by no means fufficiently attended 
to by furgeons, though the importance of them cannot but be ob- 
vious. ~The Notes, both of the tranflator and editor, are retain- 
ed in this edition, and afford confiderable illuftration to the argu- 
ments and cafes adduced by M, David, 

We fhall felect from the former differtation, the author’s re- 
-marks on anchylofis, and fhall fubjoin what is faid on the fame 
fubje& by the tranflator, | 
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¢ The anchylofis may be the effe& of too long-continued reft, of 
t00 great inaction of the bones deftined ufually to move on one an- 
other, and then it will be fufficient to reftore by degrees thefe bones 
to their ordinary motion, either by the aétion alone of the muf- 
cles that are inferted into them, fupported with a degree of firm- 
nefs neceffary to overcome the painful fenfation of the fir mos 
tions, or by increafing that action by external powers. It feldom 
happens, however, that ina¢tion alone, even though continued for 
a confiderable length of time, can produce this difeafe. Its mof 
ufual caufes are, the difeafed ftate of the bones, either on their are 
ticular furfaces, or in the neighbourhood of the articulations, the 
inflammation and tenfion of the ligaments that itrengthen them, 
and of the mufcular aponeurofes that cover them. It may be ob- 
ferved indeed, that in the difeafed ftate of the articular furfaces 
of the bones, the anchylofes may frequently be confidered as the 
refource of nature for the prefervation of a limb fhe is not willing 
to lofe ; and in thefe cafes we ought to be fo far from refitting the 
progrefs of this difeafe, that our art muft be exerted in encourag~ 
ing it by every poffible means. It may here well be prefumed that 
motion is not to be employed to bring about this falutary end, as 
J fhall thew hereafter, when I fhall expofe the indications which 
dire&t the ufe of reft in furgical complaints, But fetting afide 
thefe circumftances in which an anchylofis may be confidéred as an 
advantage, motion muft be the curative medium mott to be de+ 
pended upon in thefe cafes, if we employ it with all the precau- 
tions required by the difference of circumitances. We may even 
have recourfe to it with confidence in thofe cafes which feem more 
particularly to forbid the ufe of it.’ 
~ On this fubje&, Mr, Juftamond obferves, 


* Perhaps it is one of the great defiderata in furgery, to be 
able, either to affift nature in the formation of an anchylofis, or to 
form one artificially when nature does not feem to be difpofed to 
it. Let me be permitted to obferve here, that all the means which 
the ingenuity of furgeons has hitherto contrived, to effe& this 
purpofe, feem totally contrary to the method laid down, in the 
courfe of this eflay, for bringing it about, by abfolute reft and 
total ina€tion, It has been thought, indeed, that the exciting of 
jnflammation would be likely to procure adhefions between thefe 
folid parts. This reafoning has been founded on analogy, from 
confidering the effets which inflammation frequently has on the 
flefhy parts, Jnjeétions, cauftics, and fetons paffed through the 
joint, in cafes of difeafed articulations, have all been tried upoa 
this principle. I muft, indeed, confefs, that I have tried them 
myfelf, and feen them often tried by others, without fuccefs. If 
the author’s ideas of forming an anchylofis are juft, as we may 
gonclude they are from the facts he adduces hereafter in fupport of 

them,. 
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them, (fome of which I have been witnefs to), it will appear’ 
that all the methods before propofed for this purpofe, have rather 
impeded than forwarded it; fo difficult is it to know, how to direé& 
the operations of nature. If the method here propofed fhould 
hereafter prove generally fuccefsful, many limbs will probably be 
preferved, as will appear from that part of this effay which treats 
on the effects of reft in furgical diferders.’ 


An Appendix to aTreatife on the Hydrocele: containing additional 
Proofs of the Efficacy of Injeftion for the Cure of that Difeafe. By 
‘James Earle, Efq. 8v0. 6d. Johnfon. 1793. 

_ Mr. Earle, in this publication, brings further proofs of th 

efficacy of the mode of curing the hydrocele by injection, as re- 

commended in the treatife to which this is intended as a fupple- 
ment. The cafes now recited feem likewife to thew the impru- 
dence of attempting that procefs when the tunica vaginalis has 
been too much diftended. In fuch inftances, the author recom- 
gnends the difcharge of the fluid by puncture, and afterwards per- 
mitting its reaccumulation, till the tumour becomes of a moderate 
fize, when in this flate the radical cure by injection may be very 


properly attempted. 
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The Slave Trade; a Poem. Written inthe Year 1788. Dedicated 
- to the Gentlemen, who compofe that truly noble, generous, and phi- 
danthropic Socisty for the Abolition of the Slave Trade. 8vo. 1s, 
Robinfons. 1793. 
« That all-creating pow’r who form’d the whole 
Of this vaft globe, and all that dwell therein, 
Stampt his own image, Freedom, on each foul, 
And made fell tyranny a damning fin. 


¢ Shall ye then, monfters, for your felfifh ends, 
Dare ye that glorious attribute deface:? 

Sow curs’d diffentions where kind Heav’n made friends, 
And with impunity our ifle difgrace ? 


‘ Forbid it Heav’n ! —Here view, ye Britifh fair, 
A living picture of poor 4fric’s woes ; 

We paint the anguifh of a conftant Pair, 
Now torn afunder by their blacker foes. 


¢ Were thefe their only fuff’rings, which engage 
The nobleft part of Britain’s virtuqus fons, 
Thefe were enough eternal war to wage 
. Againft all tyrannifing Defpots’ frowns. 
« But o’er the reft the Mufe would draw a veil, 
And in oblivion fink each horrid deed ; 
But whilft fuch traffic lives, may trath prevail, 
To make each tyrant proud renounce his creed.’ 


‘ The 
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‘The reader will judge of this little poem by the foregoing ex- 
traét. ‘The benevolent intention of its author deferves a larger 
fhare of commendation than we can venture to beftow on his poe- ' 
tical attempts. 


The Gallic Lion, or Modern Pandamonium, a political Fable. De-: 
dicated by Permiffion to the Right Hon. Edmund Burke, M. P. . 
4to. 1s. Egerton. 1793. 


We cannot greatly admire the tuneful roarings of the Gallic 
Lion, nor do we envy the right hon. perfon, who fhines, by his 
own permiffion, in the dedication, the confequence of being the 
acknowledged patron of fucha bard. The fable is a trite imita- 
tion of Gay. ‘The author makes Louis XVI. a Lion, and turns 
him forth to be worried by M. Egalité, a Tiger, Mr. Paine, a 
Crocodile, and other members of the national convention of France, 
whom he transforms, as beft fuits his fancy or his rhime, into 
Monkeys, Affes, and Apes. The following addrefs from one of 
the former will ferve as a very juft {fpecimen of onr poet’s abi- 
lities. : 





‘* Dear firs, I filence break, 
In hopes that what I have to fay, 

May tend to point to you the way, 
Our conftitution to amend, 

J’d beg to introduce a friend, 

Juft landed from the neighb’ring ifle, 
Known by the name of Crocodile ; 
Well vers’d in the affairs of ftate, 

His qualities I will relate ; 

Sworn enemy to ev’ry king, 

And thinks the law an ufelefs thing ; 
Exhorts each beaft to ufe his rea/on, 
And long has liv’d by vending treafon ; 
Has brought about three revolutions 
Help’d to form as many conftitutions. 
He’ll ftick at nothing, I declare, 

I think he’ll fuit you to a hair ; 

To killa king will give him pleafure, 
And firs, my friend is quite at leifure.”’ 
Each one the monkey did commend, 
And beg’d he’d run and fetch his friend.’ 


Ae oe ae oe a oe 


The Duties of Man, a Sermon, preached on Occafion of the public 
Faft, April 19,1793. By W. Gilbank, M. A. ReGor of S81. 
Ethelburga. 4to. 15s. Rivingtons. 1793. 

In difcourfing on 1 Theff. iv. 11. * And that ye ftudy to’ be 
quiet and do your own bufinefs, — Mr. Gilbank exhorts his pay 
rifhioners 
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rifhioners to a dutiful fubmiffion to the exifting laws of their coun» 
try ; reprobates the French; hints to them the dangers of inno- 
vation ; praifes our glorious conttitution ; ; talks about the folly of 
enaality, and endeavours to perfuade the labouring poor that they 
ought to be, and really are, very happy. Mr. Gilbank’s grand 
argument for dutiful fabmiffion (which he repeats over and over 
again), is, that whatever laws and whatever powers exift in a ftate, 
they are the ordinance of God. 


Forty Stripes fave none for Satan ; or, the Devil beaten with Rodn 
By William Huntington, §.S8. Miniffer of the Gofpel at Provi- 
y a Chapel, and at Monk-well-fireet Metting. 800. 15. 6d. 
Terry. 1792. 


Judging from the extenfive catalogue of this author’s literary 
performances, as they appear dilated over the blue cover of that 
before us, we may both literally and figuratively fay, that the 
prefs groans with his pious publications. Of fo multifarious an 
author it may feem extraordinary that we fhould profefs to know 
but little; yet neither of William Huntington, nor of the S$: S. 
affixed to his name, are we able to give our readers any fatisfac- 
tory account. If we may bejallowed to confirue in our own way, 
with regard to the latter, we fhould be inclined to denominate 
Witli4m Huntington, a Sorry Scribbler ; and whether that appel- 
lation fuit the author or not, let our readers judge from the fol- 
lowing extract, which is by no means the leait exceptionable, of 
unedifying in the book : 


* There are not three gods; yet the Father is God, the Son is 
God, and the Holy Ghoft is God; and they are equal in power, 
equal in glory, and equal in divine majefty. And thefe three are 
diftin& perfons, and they are diftiné in their perfonal properties 3 
and yet co-equal in one undivided effence, and co-eternal in one 
undivided fubftance. Mr. Jones allows that ‘* there are three 
perfons in office, name, and character—as far as with refpe& to 
the covenant of redemption.”” ‘Thefe gentlemen are aware that 
to make an agreement, contract, bargain, or covenant, requires 
more perfons than one.—Two perfons, at leaft, mutt be engaged 
in making and figning a covenant; and a third perfon is required 
as awitnefs to it. And it is clear that ** there are three that bear 
record in heaven.”? But then what are thefe three? Mr. Jones 
fays ** three perfons in office, name, and character—as far as with 
refpect to the covenant.”? This, reader, is the doctrine of Mr. 
Veffey ; this is Sabellianifm — three perfons in name and office only in 
the economy of the covenant ; which names and offices will be repla- 
ced or reftored to the one perfon of Chrift, as God, when his man- 
hood 1s feparated from the Godhead; and fo God in one perfon 
. will be all in all. 


We 
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We will take leave of this wordy writer and his book of 123 
pages, by faying, that, of the forty ftripes beftowed on his ad- 
verfary, if he had only had the charity to ‘* fave one,” wecould 


have pointed out an inftance which has richly merited its appli- 
cation. 


A Sermon preached on Occafion of the General Faft, April 19, 1793. 
in the Parifo Church of St. Leonard, in Bridgnorth. By William 
Corfer, A.B. 40. 15. Robinfons. 1793. 


The author prefixes to this difcourfe a fhort advertifement, in- 
forming us, that his congregation are to be blamed, if any body 
is, for its publication. He intimates a wifh too, that it may do 
good. ‘There is fcarcely any fermon that can obtain readers, 
which will not do good by the mere exercife of the mind apon a 
religious topic ; but where the emotions of piety are choaked in 
every page, by angry allufions to party politics, no great degree 
of edification can be expected to enfue. For this and other rea- 
fons we are difpofed to blame the appearance in print of that be- 
fore us, a diftinétion to which, in our opinion, neither its com- 
pofition nor its reafoning entitle it. 


A Sermon upon the General Faft, preached in the Parifo Church of 


Kidderminfter, on Friday the 19th of April, 1793. By the Rew. 
G. Butt, A.M. Sve. 6d. Downes. 1793. 


We do not expect much from faft fermons in general; but we 
are at leaft led to imagine that, in thofe compofitions which are 
thought worthy of general perufal, fomething like good fenfe, 
fomething like the fuggeftions of an enlightened undepftanding, ~ 
ought to be evident. Whether our expectations have been grati- 
fied in the work under confideration, let the reader judge from 


the following fublime climax, and the declamation to which it is 
connected. 


‘ But now, a vaft convulfion of the earth was to be dreaded; 
but now, it was feared that felfifhnefs and irreligion—all thas is 
ravenous in rapacity — all that is infolent in vanity — alk that is 
blundering in ignorance—all that ‘is fpiteful in envy—all that is 
bloody in vengeance—and all that is wicked in impiety, would 
be let loofe upon the earth in all their worft forms, with all their 
wort attendants, and with all their moft calamitous effe&s, Such 
were the apprehenfions of thofe who had heads to think, or hearts 
to feel for their fellow-creatures, ‘The miferies a€tually feen ina 
wide extent, fuggefted, foreboded, and imaged the like in a fill 
wider: thefe horrors on their wing, on their wideft wing, and 
tending every where——every where roufed men into caution — 
into fear —~ into terror — into the utmoft fpirit and expedition of 
refiftance. Bunt when perils fo manifeft, had not thefe effeéts on 
fome, this thetr marvellous folly, or this their treacherous bafe- 
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néfs, were obferved by the honeft part of mankind with filent hor- 
ror and inexpreffible indignation; and obferved, I truft, for their 
own. future inftruétion, as it has caufed their prefent utmoft ex- 
ertion of all human means, to fave themfelves, and the coming 
ages, from calamities, of which, alas! we have lately been too 
well qualified to form fome conception: it, however, would have 
been a very imperfect one, even if we had been nearer witnefles— 
even if we had been pre/ent {pectators of the recent carnages, which 
have deformed another page in the hiftory of mankind.’ 


This is one of thofe fermons which, if echoed within the walls 
of a country church to a fleepy congregation, might have gotter 
the preacher neither credit nor cenfure. 


The Blefings enjoyed by Englifomen, a Motive for their Repentance. 
A Sermon preached in Greenwich Church, on the 19th of April, 
8793, the Day appointed for a General Faft, and publifbed at the 
Requeft of the Congregation. By the Rev. And. Burnaby, D. D, 


4to, is. Payne. 1793. 

‘The-generality of preachers, we believe, would have made the 
confideration of national bleflings a motive for praife and thankf- 
giving to the Almighty; but Dr. Burnaby, by an aukward per- 
verfion of moral caufes and effects, enumerates them as the ftrong- 
eft inducement to repentance and /upplication for the forgivene/s of 


Among the many national bleflings which we are faid to enjoy, 
this dignified preacher mentions, ‘ our rivers, our lakes,’ aye, 
© and our feas too, that abound with fifh! our foreits with game, 
‘and our orchards and gardens with the moit delicious fruits!’ The 
do&tor proceeds to further particulars, obferving that ‘ our woods 
are ftored with timber, efpecially with oak, fuperior to any other 
in the 4nown world,’ &c. &c. In fhort, the national bleffings of 
Old England are detailed in this patriotic fermon with all the mi- 
nutenefs and puffing oftentation of an autctioneer’s advertifment, 
This betrays fuch a lamentable deficiency of judgment, and fuch 
a total want of tafte, as far as refpects the dignity and decorum of 
the pulpit, that we hope thofe good-natured friends, who requeft- 
ed the doétor to publith his difcourfe, will have a little more re- 
fpe& for his character in future, and not expofe the refpectable 
titles of Archdeacon, Vicar, and D. D. to the fe vere, but juit 


animadverfions of criticifm. 


A Sermon preached at Bath on the t Neceff ity of building a free Church 
for the general Accommodation of the Parifh of Wi altos at-large ; to 
which is added, an Appendix by feveral Gentlemen, giving an Aco 
count of the Plan. By the Rev. W. Leigh, LL.B. 4to. 155 
Robfon. 1793- 

It appears from the Appendix, and indeed is well known te 


thofe who are acquainted with Bath, that the late exceflive in- 
ae creale 
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creafe of that city, and pamticularly in Walcot, hath precluded 
the poor of that parifh from the benefit of attending the public 
fervices of religion in their own church. ‘To remedy this evil a 
plan has been propofed which has obtained the approbation of the: 
diocefan, and this difcourfe, as its title intimates, has been re-’ 
peatedly preached to recommend it.—The text is particularly 
pertinent, and though the fubjeét be not treated as we could have 
withed to fee it, yet the arguments which the preacher has offer- 
ed are of fufficient weight to recommend the meafure. 


A Prophecy of the French Revolution and the Downfall of Antichrift ; 
being two Sermons preached many Years ago. By the late Rev. Mr. 
John Willifon, Minifter of the Gofpel at Dundee. 8v0. 15 
Forbes. 1793. 


The author of thefe Sermons, we have no doubt, was a pious 
well meaning man ; but the editor appears in a different light ; 
for taking advantage of the paflage annexed, he evidently pre, 
fumes on the public cx/lidbity, and thus makes a catch-penny of 
that which was defigned for a different purpofe, 


‘ Before: Anti-chrift’s fall, one of the ten kingdoms which fup- 
ported the beait fhal] undergo a marvellous revolution, Rev. xi. 
13. The fame hour there was a great earthquake, and the tenth 
part of the city fell. By which tenth part, is to be underftood 
one of the ten kingdoms into which the great city Romith Baby- 
lon was divided: this many take to be the kingdom of France, 
it being the tenth and laft of the kingdoms as to the time of its 
rife, and that which gave Rome denomination of the beaft with 
ten horns, and alfo it being the only one of the ten that was never 
conquered fince its rife. However unlikely this and other pro- 
phefied events may appear at the time, yet the Almighty hand 
of the only wife God can foon bring them about when leaft ex- 
pected.’ 


A Difcourfe endeavouring to demonftrate the Being and Perfedions of 
the Deity. Intended as an Attempt to refute the pernicious Docs 
trines of Ancient and Modern Atheifts, Sc. By F. Thomas, 
A.M. i2mo. 15. 6d. Reed; Sunderland. 1793. 


_ ‘The author introduces this Difcourfe with an advertifement to 
inform his friends and the public, that he has opened a fchool in 
Sunderland. Some perhaps will hence infer that his publication 
was defigned for a {pecimen of his talents, He however affigns 
different motives. Thefe are a folicitude to furnifh a frefh anti- 
dote to the fatal poifon of infidelity which ftill continues to oper- 
ate ; and the defire of recommending a fubject at once fublime 
and delightful. We may add, that where the writings of Bentley, 
Clark, and Abernethy, are not likely to find admiffion, this tract 
may be read to advantage. 

C.R.N. Ar.( VILL.) Func, 1793. — R 4 
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A Sermon preached on the late general Faff Day, Friday, April 
19th, 1793, at Richmond, in Surrey. By T. Wakefield, A. B. 
8v0. 1793. 


We fincerely pity the individual who could be fo ftupid as to 
§ miftake,’ or fo malevolent as to ‘ mifreprefent’ this excellent 
and truly Chriflian difcourfe. Mr, Wakefield’s own apology is 
alfo fuperfluous, and had he not intimated the circumftance to us, 
we fhould never have fufpetted it of having been a Laffy compofi- 
tion. 

The fentimeénts of this liberal and candid preacher, upon the 
prefent calamitous ftate of political affairs, will, we dare believe, 
meet the approbation of every fenfible man in this kingdom, 
Speaking of the French, Mr. Wakefield adds: 


« The unjug and horrid praceedings of the former at home, and 
their rapacious and tyrannous practices abroad, towards thofe wha 
confidently reccived them, excluded all hope of any increafe of 
happinefs to the world through an extenfion of ie’r power and 
influence ; ard therefore we have good reafon to be thankful, that 
no probakility now remains of their obtaining fuch afcendency, 
But have not the leading parties, on the other hand, combined 
baiély to betray an unoffending king and people in order impiouf- 
_Yy to fubjugate them, and then rapaciouily to feize and divide, at 
Jawlefs pleafure, their inheritance. And this, too, immediately 
after, and evidently Jgcau/e, all orders of men in that now op- 
prefied country, had cordially and virtuoufly united in reforming 
their own government, though without either giving or iatending, 
the leaft reafonab!le ground of offence to the government of any 
other nation! circumffances which enfured to that virtuous king 
and people the applaufes of all the wife and good, and ought to 
have excited the Chriftian world id theif defence ; though fuffi- 
cient, it feems, for that very reafon, to ftimulate the malignancy 
of defpots to overthrow and enflave them ! Notwithflanding, how- 
ever, thefe daring violations of all that can + called religion, 
jaflice, or humanity, we are {iil cenvinced that ‘* the Lord is 
‘king, and that the earth may be glad thereof.’? And it 1s only 
in reference to the univerfal fovereignty of God that the generous 
and feeling mind can find relief under the contemplation of enor- 
mous acts of cruelty and oppreffion which feem beyond all human 
means of remedy, ‘* T should utterly have fainted, exclaimed the 
Pfalmitt, but that I believe verily to fee the gcodnefs of the Lord 
in the land of the living.” And under the rivhteous providence 
of that God, who bringeth good out of evil, whofe eyes behold 
the nations, and who ruleth by his power § for ever, we may furely 
and comfortably truit, that public vices, whether of tyrant princes 

or tyrant republicans, will be made eventually to correét them- 
felves, ang confeund their impious perpetrators, Let us, then, 

: | eee : patiently 
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patiently wait the Lord’s Jeifuré, however protraéted, and be pi- 
oufly refigned to his means, however harth, of effecting fuch fa- 
lgtary purpofes. 

« After this fhort furvey; the queftion again recurs, whence fo 
much fraud, and violence, and dpprefiion, among men who have 
been vouchfafed the Chriftian law of univerfal righteoufnefs, and 
peace, and love? And the obvious and true anfwe-: is, that they 
are not animated by the Chriftian fpirit; are not in difpofition 


and charaéters; according to the language of my text, ‘all one in 
Chrift Jefus.” 


The invaluable Blefings of our religious and civil Govertment. A 
Sermon preached in the Parifo Church of Charles, Plymouth, o# 
the Feftival of St. Fobn the Evangelift, Dec. 27, 1792, before 
the Lodge of Unity, and printed at the united Requeft of the Jeve~ 
tal Lodges of the Antient and Honourable Society of Free and dcx 
cepted Mafons, refident in Plymouth, Plymouth-Dock,; and Tavi* 
frock. By R. Hawker, D.D. 8v0 15. Law: 


This Sermon exhibits a deferved but unqualified panegyric on 
the Englifh conftitution in church and flate; but however we may 
applaud the author for his orthodoxy and loyalty, we cannot for- 
bear noticing that he deals too largely in round affertions, and tod 
little in argument or inveftigation. 


2 Paraphrafe on the Book of Job, agreeable to the Meaning of the 
Sacred Text. By E. Elliot, of Rotheram.’ 12mo. 25. Printed 
for the Author. 1792: 


The author, in fpeaking of his publication, fays: 

‘ In refpe& to the ftyle and manner of writing, Iam not atall 
careful what they, who fet themfelves up as judges in thefe trifling 
matters; fay—é// or awell, low or fublime, according to rule or with- 
out rule, rhyme or doggere, is all of no concern to me.’ Now, 
fince this is the cafe, Mr. Elliot, we fhall have the lefs relu@ance 
to tell our readers, that, in our opinion; your Paraphrale is a very 
miferable performance. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Gregory’s Nofes @ Political Romance. 4to. 25. 6d. Jones. 1744. 


\ This is a fevere fatire on certain well known charucters, who, 
by a ftrange, and, we mutt fay, improbable coucurrence of cir- 
cumftances, are brought together on board a convict thip bound 
for the South Seas. We will not anfwer for the jullice of the fa- 
tire; but it is; for the moft part, potnted and well written.. Our 
only concern is, that the author fhould have chofea to introduce 
his heroes with a prelude utterly irrelevant and outré, and in which 
confiderable violence is done to common decoram. Gregory’s 
Note has, in fort, nothing more to doin this work, than to af- 
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ford the author a pretext for thewing in what way that confpicire 
ous feature fometimes take leave of the human face; and, as this 
. 1s the cafe, we would advife him, if the fale of his werk demand 
a fecond impreffion, to obliterate it entirely, and, as he is not un- 
poffefied of the faculty of invention, to bring the public acquaint- 
ed with his Dramatis Perfone by fome more decent introduétion. 
We will fele& the confeflion of a certain eminent and popular hif- 
torian, which will enable our readers to form an opinion of this 
Singular publication. 


* Next to the ladies’ favourite fat a gentleman of unpromfing 
appearance and melancholy afpeét, with a fallow complexion and 
a double chin; the eyes of the company, as well as the captain, 
being fixed upon him, he felt the call, and fpeke as follows: 

‘© Tam defcended from one of the directors of the South-Sea- 
bubble, the parliamentary punifhment of whofe malverfation my 
eftate ftill feels. 

<¢ Imbibing early in life a tafte for literature, I cultivated it 
‘with zeal and fuccefs, but was unfortunate in my political onfet ; 
‘for 1 had fcareely tafted the rewards cf a deferter, before I felt the 
keen edge of the pruning knife of reformation, which the gentle- 
‘man who is looking earneftly at me through his f{peétacles wielded 
unmercifully, though he has of late thought proper to fet his face 
againft every kind of political regeneration. 

«« I fled to books to foothe my mind, and travelled with’ pa- 
‘tient diligence through the intricate paths of hiftory : I have en- 
deavoured to elucidate, or fill up a dark and perplexed chafm in 
the middle ages, which few rays of genius, taite, or found criti- 
cifm, had ever pervaded ; a rude undigelted chaos of rubbifh, over 
which the ignorant and interefted minions of bigotry and fuperfti- 
tion had diffufed a thick cloud of mifreprefentation, 

«¢ From fcanty and fufpicious materials, I produced a work 
which my opponents confefs, with all its faults, ts honourable to my 
country and myfelf: but as Chriftianity lay in my way, the pride 
of human reafon could not refift the temptation of making an attack 
upon it. : 

«* Confcious, from the experience of paft ages, how vain and 
ineffectual all open meafures had proved, I proceeded by fap; and. 
a purpofe which would not have ftood the teft of fair argument and 
candid difquifition, I endeavoured to effe&t by farcaftic hint, fcepti- 
cal fuggeftion, metaphyfic inuendo, folemn irony, and latent ri- 
dicule. 

_* On.the pureft of ail religions I attempted to charge the bafe 
arts of churchmen, popes, unprincipled politicians, and general 
councils: though I well knew, and ftill know, that the decline 
of real piety is to be dated from the moment that Chriftianity was 
converted by eftablifhments inte a ftate engine, while elaborate 
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tefls, unintelligible creeds, and enfnaring fubfcriptions, have 
marred the fair face and beautiful fimplicity of the gofpel. 

<- But the fmile of my vizard was unmafked, my fophiftry was 
feen: through, and the theory on which it was built proved falfe 
for my efforts to fix on religion the faults and imperfe€tions of its 
profeffors, was as abfurd a mode of-reafoning, as it would be to de- 
fcribe the reign of aking as generally tyrannical and defpotic, be- 
caufe occafionally his minifter was ignorant and headftrong, a 
judge partial, brow-beating and oppreflive, or an excifeman info- 
lent, extortionate, and obtruding. 

‘¢ The readers of my hiftory alfo lamented, that inftead of the 
plain intelligible dignity of hiftoric language, I had formed a ftyle 
figurative and poetic, rather befitting the rhetorician or romance 
writer than the pupil of Livy and Tacitus: while my idiom was 
intolerably Gallic, and my narrative too often wire-drawn through 
the flowery mazes of languid circumlocution and ftudied phrafe- 
ology. 

«© My bookfeller told me that if he bought my book, I muft 
render it a faleable article; for which reafon I o’erleaped the 
bounds of delicacy and decorum, called rape and feduétion an ami- 
able weaknefs, and interlarded the learnivg of my notes with filthy 
allufions and difgufting obfcenity, which, however it may be oc- 
cafionally enveloped in a dead language, is ‘as repugnant to good 
tafte as it to propriety. 

‘* For this and other reafons my writings were rendered unfit 
for the perufal of the rifing generation ; they produced, to ufe my 
own words, a {mile from the grave and a bluth from the fair; and, 
notwithftanding their acknowledged merits, were confidered as 
highly exceptionable. 

‘© My Switzerland friends were offended at my fcepticifm ; and 
although I was abfurd enough to declare in my hiftory, that I 
wifhed to die in peace with the pope and clergy of Rome, after I 
had inflicted deep and incurable wounds on the hierarchy, I was 
not without apprehenfions of an emiffary from the Vatican: like 
other infidels, or pretended infidels, notwithftanding my infidi- 
ous {miles and artful fuggeftions, I believed and trembled. An oute- 
cry was raifed againft me; I ordered my books to be packed up, 
and meditate another work, in which my talents as an hiftorian, a 
critic, and a philofopher, may be elaborately difplayed, without | 
attempting to take a neceflary bridle out of the mouth of that 
wild beaft, man, or violating the moft {crupulous delicacy.” 


The Life of the late Earl of Barrymore. Including a Hiftory of the 
Wargrave Theatricals, and original Anecdotes of eminent Perfons. 
By duthony Pafquin, Eq. 8vo. 25. Symonds. 1793, 


The cheracter of lord Barrymore has for many years been bee 
fre the public, and has by that public been appreciated in fuch a 
man- 
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manner, that a formal panegyric upon his virtues is probably a. 
work rathet unexpected. Such, however, is the prefent perform- 
ance, in which the author afferts, and we are ready to unite with 
him in this opinion, that to a too early entrance upon the theatre 
of life, rather than to a depraved heart, may the errors of this un- 
fortunate nobleman be afcribed. His conclufion, however, will 
not be fo readily admitted: « I will not aver, fays Mr. Pafquin,s 
that he was perfect ; but I will infift that he was good.”” A con- 
fiderable thare of the pequniary embarraffments which lord Barry- 
more fuffered, are imputed by his biographer to his tafte for dra- 
matic exhibitions, in the purfait of which he had expended upon 
his private theatre at Wargrave (which he was perfuaded to pull 
down laft fummer) upwards of fixty thoufand pounds; and his 
theatrical eftablifhment was proverbially fuperb. His houfe is de- 
fcribed by this author as a icene of the utmoft hofpitality and fef- 
tivity; but how far aJl the guefts who were admitted might ad- 
mire the flanding joke praftifed there is, perhaps, a little quef= 
tionable. We shall {elect an account of ‘it as a fpecimen of the 
work. 


«Lord Barrymore was the moft apt and fuccefsful perfon in be- 
ginning and purfuing a focial fpecies of impofition, called humbug 
ging, | ever fat with-or obferved. There was an innocent deceit 
practifea at Wargrave upon all ftrangers, ycleped 7 be Brogue Mak- 
ers; it was thus: one of the gentlemen was requefted by the noble 
hoft to fing the fong of Te Brague Makers, at the fame time pre~ 
paring the unknowing and unfufpicious vifitor to expec a high 
treat of wit and humour. ‘The chaunter, after many apologies 
for his hoarfenefs, began, in a loud key, the fuppofed fong, ‘* There 
were three jolly Brogue Makers.” At the conclufien of the line 
he was interrupted by one oppojfite, who affirmed, that was not 
the tune. After fome few diftant remarks upon the rudenefs ef 
ftopping a gentleman in his fong, who was at beit labouring to 
oblige the company, he began again, and was again itopped by 
another in the fame place, with an objection ftill more harfh. Thefe 
interdictions operating flronely ta the difappoin:ment of the flran- 
ger, who had been taught to expect fome very comic effufion; and 
who had been fitting with his moath half open, in the very zenith 
of high-wrought detire, he generally addreffed lord Barrymore up- 
oh the propriety or impropriety of fuch interferences; who con- 
ftantly fortified his received difguft by declaring, that the ftrar- 
ger’s remonftrance was jult, that he was extremely forry the ges 
neral entertainment was protracted by fuch indecent conduc, and 
concluded by defiring the fongfter to begin agai, to oblige the 

' ftranger and himielf, if no other gentleman. In obedience to this 
fummons, the fong was again begun, and again oppofed by fome 
remark more rade than the preceding. This generally formed. the 

, 5 climax . 
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climax of the vifitor’s refentment ; who rofe, with great indigna- 
tion, and applied fome intolerable epithet to the perfon who had 
been inflromental in deftroying the harmony of the evening. This 
was the cue for a conteft; both parties inftantly ftripped to decide 
the difpute, a /a Mendoza, on the {pot: but before any blow waa 
given, each combatant had his arms pinioned behind him by the 
company ontil lord Barrymore had-addreffed the ftranger, by very 
gravely affuring him, that the celebrated ballad of The Brogue 
Makers was begun, comprehended, and conciaded in one line; 
that the whole affair was a humbug; that the gentleman he was 
going to fight was one of the moft polifhed men in exiftence; and 
that he longed for nothing fo much as the opportunity of taking 
him by the hand, and paying him every civility imaginable. Here 


a general laugh enfued, the parties rehabited themfelves, and the 


vifitor hid his chagrin as well as he could.’ 


A fmall Whole-length of Dr. Pricfley, from his printed Works. 8v0. 
Is. Rivingtons. 1792. 

The contradi€tions and errors into which fo voluminous an ane 

thor as Dr. Prieftley muft neceffarily fall, are fo numerous, that 

it is unneceffary to load him with new ones, which have no founs 


dation. As the prefeat, however, is evidently a party publica- 


tion, it is hardly fair to expect it to be candid, if we may be al- 
lowed the expreffion; and all that can be looked for in it are a 
few good points, that may ferve to hold up the hero of the piece 
in a ludicrous point of view. 


We fhall felect a few of the features from this whole length. 


* Our author’s political cafuiltry is as curious as his principles. 
He has one meafure for us and another for himfelf. In his letters 
to Mr. Burke he lays it down, that we have no bufinefs to find 
fault with the French for what they have thought proper to do in 
their own affairs. But if it be a good rule to Jet our neighbours 
alone in managing for themfelves, how comes it that the doétor is 


fo bufy and fo fevere a critic upon the church of England, a fo- . 


ciety to which he does not belong ? 

‘ When a man denies his own conduét to thofe who are witnef- 
fes of it, and expects to be believed ; whatever that man may call 
himfelf, we generally agree to call him senpadit Has not our 


doétor, for many years paft, been libellimg the religion and the 


clergy of the church of England ; predicting ruin to the govern- 
ment, and recommending a new one after the model of France; 
calling our religious eftablithment a fungus, a floth, a glutton; 
and threatening it with a deftructive explofion from the gunpow- 
der, which he and his friends have been conveying under the fa- 
bric? Yet the man who had faid all thefe things, and many more, 
(for which fee the colle€tion in the Appendix), tells the inhabi- 
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tants of Birmingham, they had uniform experience of his peaceable 
behaviour for eleven years. (See Thoughts on the late Riots at Bir- 
mingham, p.7.).’ 


Our author’s obfervations refpecting America, and its prefent 
political ftate, are exa&t; but the profpeét has fince become more 
gloomy. The political machine, wielded by the fteady hand of 
Wafhington, promifed to degenerate into an ariftocracy. Thofe 
who confider the ftate of the back-fettlements, will not be furprif- 
ed at the refult being anarchy, and a feparation into independent 
ftates. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tre judicious obfervations of our Correfpondent from Wol- 
verhamptom fhall be attended to. 

In anfwer to a Letter we have received from Dublin, we have 
only to ftate, that it could never be our intention to convey any 
infinuation againft fo refpettable a body of men as the Royal Irith 
Academy. We modeftly hinted, in general terms, our doubts 
concerning the propriety of the actual memdéers of any learned body 
receiving the prizes, which they or their colleagues are to diftri- 
bute ; and without wifhing to entertain the flighteft fufpicion to 
the difadvantage of the Sogiety in queftion, we {till muft enter- 
tain a doubt concerning the general propriety of fuch a meafure. 
With great cheerfulnefs we correé&t a miftake, which we truft our 
diftance from the fcene of action, will excufe. The queftion con- 
cerning National Education was (our Correfpondent informs us) 
« propofed in the expre/s words of the unknown donor of the 
prize.” 


ERRATUM IN OUR LAST. 


IN our review of Mr. Hodfon’s Sermon, the following fentence 
was quoted as deficient in grammatical conftruction, being entirely 
unconnected with both what precedes and follows, but by an error 
of our compofitor it was ftrangely mifreprefented : 

«* They have releafed as from the pity which a benevolent 
mind feels for the calamities even of an enemy, becaufe they have 
thrown afide the very nature and attributes of men in a ftate of 
cultivated fociety.” 


mK 


